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FIFTH CONVERSATION. 


A. That which the Science of Knowledge 
deduces is to be a faithful and complete pic- 
ture of fundamental consciousness. Can its 
deductions then contain more or less or any- 
thing else than what occurs in actual con- 
sciousness? 

R. By no means. Every deviation from 
actual consciousness would be a sure proof 
of the incorrectness of the deduction of that 
science. 

A. Hence, according to all our previous 
results, the total consciousness of a finite ra- 
tional being can involve only the following: 

Firstty —The primary and fundamental 
determinations of consciousness, or common 
consciousness, or immediate experience, or 
whatever else you choose to call it. 

These determinations form in themselves 
acomplete system, which is altogether the 
same—apart from its exclusively individual 
determinations—for all rational beings. We 
have called this system common conscious- 
ness, or the first degree of consciousness. 

SrconpLy—The reflection and representa- 
tion of this common consciousness, the free 
separating, composing, and infinite judging 
ofit; which, being dependent upon freedom, 
varies according to the different use made 
of that freedom. This we have called the 
higher degrees of consciousness—the middle 
region of our mind, as it were. It is to be 
a that nothing can occur in these 


higher degrees which has not occurred pre- 
viously in common consciousness, at least in 
its elements. The freedom of the mind has 
the power infinitely to separate and compose 
that which is given in fundamental con- 
sciousness, but it cannot create anything 
anew. 

THIRDLY AND FINALLY—A complete de- 
duction of all that which occurs in common 
consciousness—without any relation to act- 


* ual experience—from the mere necessary 


manner of acting of the Intelligence in gen- 
eral; precisely as if that common conscious- 
ness were the result of this manner of act- 
ing. This is the Science of Knowledge, as 
the absolute highest degree, which no con- 
sciousness can transcend. In this science, 
also, nothing can occur which has not occur- 
red in actual consciousness, or in experi- 
ence, in the highest significance of that 
word. 
According to our principles, therefore, 
nothing can enter the consciousness of a ra- 
tional being, in any manner, which does not 
in its elements occur in experience, and in 
the experience of all rational beings, with- 
out exception. All have received the same 
gifts, and the same freedom further to de- 
velop these gifts; and no one can create 
something of hisown. Our philosophy is, 
therefore, most decidedly favorably disposed 
towards common sense, and secures its 
rights, as we asserted at the beginning: ; and 
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all other philosophy which opposes it in this 
respect is in opposition to common sense. 

We have said that the Science of Know- 
ledge is a faithful image of fundamental con- 
sciousness. Can this image be that con- 
sciousness itself, and does it pretend to be it? 

R. According to what you have said, and 
as I now see clearly enough myself, on no 
account, The determinations of life, which 
it establishes, must necessarily lack that 
penetrating something, whereby they tear 
our self away from us and immerse it in 
themselves. In the Science of Knowledge 
we immerse our self altogether in ‘he con- 
structing of these determinations, but not in 
the determinations themselves, as such; pre- 
cisely as I immersed my self in the repre- 
senting of my friend’s presence, but not in 
that presence itself. 

A. Very true. The Science of Knowledge 
pretends to be nothing but a picture of life, 
not life itself. Whosoever mistakes that sci- 
ence for the latter, utterly misapprehends 
it. Not a single one of its propositions, 
thoughts, or results, is one of actual life, or 
fits into actual life. Those thoughts are, in 
truth, only thoughts of thoughts, whieh we 
have, or ought to have; propositions of pro- 
positions which we ought to make our own; 
statements of statements which we ought to 
state. The reason why it is so difficult to 
consider that the Science of Knowledge is 
nothing more than this, is because other 
philosophies have claimed to be more, and 
it seems hard to believe that the new one. 
should be so very different from the former. 
These previous philosophies claimed to be 
not only science, but, moreover, wisdom— 
world-wisdom, or life-wisdom, as they called 
it;—and hence they were neither. Ours is 
content to be science, and has from the very 
beginning disclaimed being anything else 
by its very name. It cannot make men good, 
wise, or religious, by demonstration, any 
more than the previous philosophies could 
do so; but it knows that it cannot do it, and 
does not desire to do what it knows it can- 
not do. It only desires to make those who 
cultivate it, scientific. Whatsoever it says 
concerning wisdom, virtue, or religion, must 
be actually lived-‘and experienced in order to 
become actual wisdom, virtue, or religion. 

R. Hence it probably does not make its 
study or comprehension the condition of 
wisdom or of a virtuous life. 


A. On the contrary, it is a decided oppo- 
nent of those who assert all the culture and 
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education of man to consist in his intellectual 
development, and who believe that they 
have gained everything when they have 
made men able arguers. Our science knows 
very well, and never forgets, that life can be 
developed only through life. 

R. You, therefore, do not, 1 suppose, in- 
vite every one to a study of your science, 

A. On the contrary, we rather deplore 
that half-true philosophical propositions of 
other systems have already been scattered 
amongst the people at large. But this we 
do demand—I may as well make already 
known all the pretensions of our science, 
though a century should elapse until they 
are fulfilled—that every one who studies a 
science, and moreover every one who is con- 
nected with the education of mankind in 
general or with the administration of gov- 


ernment, ought to be in possession of our 


science. 

R. But in spite of the harmony between 
your science aad common sense, which you 
assert to exist, you cannot well deny that 
you say: Whatsoever is for us, we produce 
ourselves. Now this is doubtless an asser- 
tion which directly contradicts common con- 
sciousness. We are not conscious of produ- 
cing that which exists, but are conscious 
only that it exists as we find it, or that we 
find it given. 

A. Ido not even clearly understand the 
assertion which you ascribe to us; hence do 
not know whether I ought to recognize it as 
our own, or deny it. But let us examine it. 
The very description of the Science of Know- 
ledge involves that every one who produces 
it within himself, produces himself a pic- 
ture of actual consciousness, and hence a 
series of pictures of all that is found as 
actually occurring in consciousness, and 
contemplates himself in thus producing 
it. Every one who studies and compre- 
hends that science must find this as an 
immediate fact in himself. ‘To say that 
this same series is produced in the same 
manner in ordinary consciousness would not 
only be a contradiction of this immediate 
consciousness itself, but also of the express 
assertion of the Science of Knowledge, and 
would annul its whole system; for this S¢- 
ence holds that common consciousness is 4 
complete system, and that no separate part 


-thereof can be without all others, nor all 


others without each separate part. This 
Science cannot, therefore, hold that common 
consciousness produces gradually, and in 4 


series, first a separate A, and then a sepa- 
rate B, &c., &c.; since the one is not possi- 
bie without the other, and since, therefore, 
the whole, with all its separate parts, would 
have to be produced at once, if we could 
speak at all of production in this connection. 

But why should we speak of production 
in connection with actual consciousness ? 
Actual consciousness ts; is wholly and alto- 
gethet complete the moment we ourselves 
are complete and have self-consciousness, 
with which self-consciousness, as its ultimate 
link, the Science of Knowledge concludes. 
Our existing world is complete, as undoubt- 
edly all will confess, when we are. Our act- 
ual life can do nothing more than become 
conscious of this world, piece by piece, as 
inexplicable chance may have connected 
these pieces, and to comprehend, analyze 
and form a judgment of these pieces. To 
assert generating in actual life is, therefore, 
senseless. Life is not a generating, but a 
finding. This very pretended generating 
is what our philosophy contradicts and re- 
futes. 

But this absolutely existing world can, 


. according to our philosophy, be treated and 
judged in actual life, as if it had arisen. 


through an original construction similar to 
the constructions of the Science of Know- 
ledge. Actual life can be complemented 
and regarded according to the laws of such 
a construction, and we can, moreover, be 
sure that actual observation will confirm 
such a complementing. It is not necessary 
to live and experience everything, or all the 
intermediate links; exactly as we need not, 


- supported by a scientific geometry, actually 


measure all the lines which we require to 
use, but can discover some through mere 
calculation. 

But to consider this as if in the light of a 
categorical it is so, this fiction, in the light 
of a narrative of a true event which hap- 
pened at a certain time, is an evident mis- 
understanding. Does any one believe that 
we intended to furnish, in our construction 
of fundamental consciousness in the Science 
of Knowledge, a history of the acts of con- 
sciousness before consciousness was—the 
history of a man before his birth? How 
could we, when we expressly declare that 
consciousness exists only together with all 
its determinations, and that we do not desire 
any consciousness in advance of all con- 
sciousness and without consciousness? 
These are misapprehensions which no one 
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guards himself against, because they are not 
expected until they actually occur. ; 

Thus ali cosmogonies are attempts to nar- 
rate an original construction of the universe 
from its fundamental components. But does 
any originator of a cosmogony pretend to 
say that things really did happen in the way 
in which he describes them to have happen- 
ed in his cosmogony? Certainly not, if he 
but understands himself and knows whereof 
he speaks. For he doubtless holds the uni- 
verse to be an organic whole, whereof no 
separate part can exist unless all others ex- 
ist, and which therefore could not rise into 
existence gradually at all, but must necessa- 
rily have been complete at any time when 
it was. It is true that unscientific under- 
standing—which ought to be kept within 
the sphere of the Given, and ought not 
to be invited to investigate matters of this 
kind— believes itself listening to a narra- 
tive, because it can understand only nar- 
ratives. May we not conclude from the 
present assumption of so many people, that 
our gnosogony is intended to be a narra- 
tive, that they would not be indisposed to 
accept it as such if it were but stamped with 
the seal and authority of age? 


R. Nevertheless I hear you speak only of 
determinations of a consciousness which ex- 
ists, or of a system of consciousness which 
exists, &c. But with this the others are not 
content: they require, first, a system of 
things, and from this system a conscious- 
ness to be generated. : 

A. You now speak no longer as common 
sense and actual consciousness speak, but as 
one of those professional philosophers would 
speak whom I thought I had silenced long 
ago. Tell me, and reflect well before you an- 
swer: does, then, a thing enter you, and exist 
for you, except through and together with 
your consciousness of it? Can the thing, 
then, in and for your self, be ever separated 
from your consciousness thereof; or can the 
consciousness — provided it is the actual or 
completely determined consciousness of the 
first degree—be ever separated from the 
thing? Can you think the thing without the 
consciousness of it, or an altogether determ- 
ined consciousness without its thing? Does . 
reality arise for you in any other manner 
than through your immersing your con- 
sciousness into its lowest degree? nay, does 
not your thinking utterly vanish when you 
attempt to think differently? 

R. If I reflect maturely, I must admit it. 
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A. It certainly is always you who speak, 
out of your soul and into your soul. Donot, 
then, desire to plunge out of yourself, and 
to grasp something in a different manner 
than is possible for you; namely, as thing 
and consciousness, or as consciousness and 
thing; or rather as neither of both, but as 
that which is separated into both only after 
having been grasped: the absolute subject- 
ive-objective and objective-subjective. 

Common sense never judges otherwise; 
it always holds both consciousness and the 
thing together, and always speaks of both 
in their union. It is only the philosophical 
system of Dualism which holds differently, 
when it separates the absolutely insepara- 
ble, and when it believes to be thinking 
very profoundly after its thinking has utter- 
ly vanished into smoke. 

Now this mature consideration and atten- 
tiveness of each one to what passes in his 
own consciousness appears to us to be so 
easy and natural, that it ought to require no 
study to find it, but should be known to ev- 
ery one. For everyone who but awakes to 
clear consciousness, and tears himself loose 
from the condition midway between plant 
and man, finds it thus; and should it be im- 
possible for him to find it thus, there is no 
help for him. 

Some have considered this self-attentive- 
ness to be itself the Science of Knowledge. 
If it were, the possession of that science 
would be the easiest thing achievable: that 
attentiveness to one’s self is not the science 
itself, but merely the first and simplest, but 
also an exclusive condition of its comprehen- 
sion. 

What ought we to think of the minds of 
those who even here still scent the escape 
of a critical and transcendental skepticism, 
and who believe that they can doubt wheth- 
er they really must know whereof they 
speak, and who hold this doubt to be the 
true philosophical enlightenment. 

I beg you, dear reader, do shake these 
men out of their dreams, and ask them: Do 
you ever know without having a conscious- 
ness? Can you ever, therefore, with your 
knowledge — and since this knowledge, un- 
less you change yourselves into logs and 
stones, is inseparable from your nature— 
can you ever with your whole nature go 
beyond determinations of consciousness? If 
you have once obtained a clear insight into 
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this, do, for heaven’s sake retain that con- 
viction ; keep it always in mind, and let 
nothing induce you to forget it for a single 
moment! 

Of course, it is well known to us, that if you 
again pass judgment upon these determina- 
tions of consciousness, you generate acon- — 
sciousness of the second degree, and that this 
second consciousness now appears to you in 
this connection as more particularly con- 
sciousness, and as mere consciousness, with- 
out any relation to the thing; whereas the 
determination of the first consciousness ap- 
pears to you now, when related to this mere 
consciousness, as a mere thing, precisely as 
the measure of your line appears to youa 
something else than the line itself. 

But you will surely not allow yourself to 
be deceived by this appearance, since you 
have now convinced yourself that nothing 
can exist for you except determinations of 
consciousness. You will, therefore, under- 
stand that that seeming thing is nothing but 
such a determination of your conscious- 
ness, as you have named thing merely 
in its relation to a higher consciousness; 
precisely as you can at every moment be- - 
come conscious that your measure of the 
line is altogether nothing but the line itself, 
and is this line only as thought is another 
relation, and more definitely. 

Neither is it unknown to us, that if you 
think a permanent system of fundamental 
determinations of consciousness—which you 
certainly must think in order properly to 
seize the conception of the Science of 
Knowledge—it is not well possible for you 
to fix and place before you as permanent 
and steady that ever living and constantly 
becoming somewhat, as which your con- 
sciousness appears to you; and that this 
system, therefore, in its relation to your 
consciousness changes into a system of the 
universe, as, indeed, your whole world, 
even as thought on the standpoint of or- 
dinary consciousness is nothing but this 
tacitly presupposed system of the funda- 
mental determinations of consciousness in 
general. But you ought to know from 
your previous reflection, and keep in mind 
always, that, nevertheless, as sure as you 
think, know and speak of it, and not—not 
think, not know, and not speak of it, it in 
reality can be only asystem of determina- 
tions of your consciousness. 


SIXTH CONVERSATION. 


I'see, dear reader, you look surprised. Is 
it nothing more than this? you seem to 
say: ‘What! I merely get a picture of ac- 
tual life which is of no service to me in any 
manner, a mere sketch in shadowy colors, 
and of diminished size, of what I have every 
day clear before me in nature without labor 
or study on my part. Why should I under- 
goa tedious course of study and weary ex- 
ercises for such a purpose? Your art seems 
tome not much more important than that 
of the well-known man who threw grains of 
corn through the eye of a needle, which 
surely cost him, also, considerable trouble. 
[have no need of your science and prefer to 
cling to life.”” 

Very well; follow your resolution without 
hesitation, and cling right closely to life. 
Stand firmly and fixedly upon this your 
resolution ; allow no philosophy to shake you 
in it, or to make it appear suspicious to you. 


Even thus shall I have attained the greatest. 


part of the end I had in view. 

But lest you might fall into the danger of 
dissuading others from the study of a system 
which we do not advise you, and which 
nothing urges you, to undertake, or of low- 
ering and speaking ill of it to others, let 
me now tell you what influence and use 
this study may, nevertheless, exercise. 

The science of mathematics, and particu- 
larly that branch of this science which ex- 
cites contemplation* in the most immediate 

* CONTEMPLATION AND InruITIoN.— The 


use of the word Contemplation, instead of In- 
tuition, for the German word Anschauung, in 


these translations, has been objected to. ‘I'his 


objection would be valid, if the words Con- 
templation and Intuition were equivalent and 
exchangeable terms in the English language, 
and if the word Intuition were the scientific 
philosophical term for the (vulgar) word Con- 
templation. Butif there is a distinction be- 
tween those two words in the English language, 
and a translator chooses the one in preference 
to the other, the presumption should justly be, 
that he made his choice for a reason, and for 
the sake of that distinction; and, instead of 
objecting to the term chosen, critics should 
rather endeavor to ascertain the distinctive act 
of the mind which it is to designate. 

My reason for translating the word An- 
schauung, whenever it occurs in the writings of 
Fichte—and I have no hesitation to extend the 
same remark to Kant’s writings—by Contem- 
plation instead of Intuition, is in short this: 
the word Intuition stands as designation for 
an act of the mind altogether different from 
that which is designated by Anschawung; and 
the word Contemplation, of all other words in 
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manner— namely, geometry — has always 
been recommended as a means to exercise 
the mind, and has often been studied with 


: this end alone in view, and with no inten- 


tion of making practical use of it. That 
science is, moreover, well worthy of this 
recommendation; although the authority 
which it enjoys, and which is based upon its 
age and its peculiar standpoint midway be- 
tween contemplation and perception, has 
made it possible to get a knowledge of it 
historically, instead of getting it, as should 
be done, by reinventing it; or to accept it 
on trust, instead of convincing one’s self of 
its evidence. Hence, the scientific culture 
which it was intended to effect is no longer 
produced, and the conclusion that a much- 
knowing mathematician is also a scientific 
mind, has become very unsafe in these pres- 
ent days; for in the actual use of that science 
in daily life, or even in the progression in 
that science, it is immaterial whether its 
propositions have been really comprehend- 
ed, or whether they have been accepted 
merely upon trust. 


Even in this respect the Science of Know- 
ledge has more to recommend it. For this 
science cannot be apprehended, at least as it 
is taught now, in any manner except 
through actually rising into the region of 
contemplation, and thus of that science; 
and centuries may elapse before it will be 
taught in any manner which will make it 
possible to learn it by committing to mem- 
ory; and, unless I am much mistaken, it 


the English danguage, best designates that act 
of the mind which Fichte calls Anschauung. 
It is true that mystics have used the word 
Contemplation, as expressive of their wrapt 
ecstasy. But this is also, to some extent, true 
of the German word; and, moreover, Fichte 
often enough points out that in the term In- 
tellectual Contemplation, the latter word is to 
describe precisely the same act of mind which 
occurs in sensuous contemplation. ‘The act is, 
in short, one of looking on, exclusive of all con- 
ception or effort to comprehend. It is elab- 
orately described by Fichte in his Second 
Introduction, published in this Journal under 
the head of Criticisms of Philosophical Sys- 
tems. (See particularly IV. of that article.) 
It is completely deduced as a distinctive act 
of the Ego in the Science of Knowledge. (See 
pages 197—200.) Had I translated it by Intu- 
ition, I should have caused readers to entertain 
an utterly wrong conception; and I venture to 
affirm, that one of the many reasons why Kant 
has been so abominably misunderstood by the 
English is precisely because to such words in 
his writings as Anschauung his translators have 
given a quite different meaning.—A. E. Avoe- 
ger. 
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ean never be applied or used as a means to 
produce another knowledge, unless itself 
has been scientifically grasped. Moreover, 
from the facts already stated, that the Science 
of Knowledge has no aid, no substrate of its 
contemplation, except that contemplation 
itself, it can elevate the human mind to a 
higher degree than any geometry can do. 
It gives to the mind not only attentiveness, 
ability and firmness, but at the same time 
absolute self-reliance, by forcing it to be 
alone with itself. and to live and rule within 
itself. All other mental labor is compara- 
tively an infinitely easy task; and he who 
has practice in that science, finds no task 
difficult. Add to this, that by penetrating 
all objects of human knowledge into their 
very centre, it accustoms the eye to seize 
the true central point in everything which 
may occur to it, and steadily to pursue this 
point. Hence, fora practised teacher of the 
Scicnce of Knowledge, there is nothing dif- 
ficult, confused or dark, provided he knows 
the object under consideration. It is always 
an easy task for him to build up everything 
anew and from the very beginning, carry- 
ing as he does within him the outlines for 
every scientific structure, and an easy task 
to get a clear view of the most intricate 
science. Add to this the confidence and 
trust in his judgment which he has acquir- 
ed in possessing the Science of Knowledge, 
as 4 guide of all reasoning, and the unshaken 
calmness with which he regards all devia- 
tions from the well known path, and all 
paradoxes. Human affairs would be in quite 
a different stage of progress if men could 
only resolve to believe their eyes. But as 
matters stand, men go to their neighbors or 
to their remote ancestors to inquire what 
they actually do see; and this distrust in 
themselves perpetuates their errors. ‘The 
teacher of the Science of Knowledge is pro- 
tected against this distrust for ever. In one 
word, through the Science of Knowledge the 
mind of man comes back to itself, and hence- 
forth reposes upon itself, without foreign 
assistance, getting itself thoroughly under 
control as the dancer has his feet, or the 
fencer his hands under control. 

Unless the friends of the Science of Know- 
ledge are mistaken, having had too little 
chance as yet to try its effects, this self-reli- 
ance of the mind also leads to self-reliance 
of character, a disposition for which is in- 
versely a necessary condition of the compre- 
hending of this science. True, the Science 
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of Knowledge is just as impotent as any 
other knowledge to make man honest and 
virtuous; but it at least removes, unless we 
are much mistaken, the chief obstacle to 
honesty. Whosoever has in his thinking 
torn himself loose from all foreign influence, 
and has built up himself out of himself in 
this respect, will, doubtless, not go to get 
the principles of his actions from where he 
refused to get the principles of his knowing. 
His views respecting fortune and misfortune, 
honor and disgrace, will undoubtedly not be 
formed any more through the invisible in- 
fluence of the universe and its secret power; 
but he will influence himself, and will look 
for and generate the fundamental motives 
of this influence in himself. 

Such will be the influence of this study, 
if we look merely at its scientific form, and 
when its content is supposed to have no 
significance or purpose at all. 

But let us now look at this content! The 
system of the Science of Knowledge exhausts 


-all possible knowledge of the finite mind in 


its fundamental elements, and fixes these 
elements for all eternity. These elements 
can be divided again and recomposed in in- 
finitely different ways, and in this infinite 
recomposition thereof the finite enters and 
has its playroom, but nothing new can be 
added to them. That which is not in its 
elements involved in their description, is 
most surely irrational. This the Science of 
Knowledge shows in supreme clearness to 
all whose eyes it has opened. Hence, from 
the moment when this science shall begin to 
rule—i. e. when all those shall possess it 
who lead the great masses of the people 
that cannot possess it—absolutely no trans- 
cending of reason, no imaginations, no 
superstition will any longer be possible. 
All this will have been attacked and rooted 
out in its fundamental grounds. 

Every one who hasassisted in that general 
survey of finite reason, can at every moment 
state the point where the irrational trans- 
cends the limits of reason and contradicts it. 
He knows also how to make clear this con- 
tradiction at once to every one who hasa 
sound mind, and who has the desire to be ra- 
tional. It is thus with the judgments of com- 
mon life; it is so likewise in regard to that 
kind of philosophy which has been current 
amongst us, exciting attention and creating 
innumerable confusions. All these confu- 
sions are at'an end as soon as the Science of 
Knowledge is recognized. Hitherto philos- 


ophy has desired to be, and desired to be 
something, only not knowing waéat; nay, 
this was even one of the chief points con- 


_eerning which it disputed. But a complete 


survey of the whole field of finite thinking 
and knowing, establishes what part of this 
field belongs to philosophy, and what to all 
other sciences. Nor is any dispute possible 
concerning particular points and proposi- 
tions, since all that is thinkable has been 
proved and determined in a scientific series 
of contemplation. Error is impossible; for 
contemplation never errs. The Science 
which liberates all the other sciences from 
their dreams, is not itself enveloped in 
dreams. 

The Science of Knowledge exhausts all 
human knowledge in its fundamental prin- 
ciples, as I said; divides it, and distinguishes 
these fundamental characteristics. Hence 
the object of every possible science is in- 
volved in it. ‘The manner in which such ob- 
ject must be treated appears likewise in the 
Science of Knowledge from its connection 
with the whole system of the hnman mind 
and from the laws which are valid in this re- 
gion. The Science of Knowledge tells each 
co-operator in science what he can know, 
and what he cannot know; tells him the in- 
quiries he may and should raise; furnishes 
him with the series of investigations to be 
explored, and teaches him how he has to 
undertake them and how to establish their 
proof. Hence the Science of Knowledge also 
puts astop to the blind groping about, which 
now pervades all sciences. Each investiga- 
tion which is undertaken decides for ever, 
since it can be certainly known whether the 


investigation has been undertaken correctly. 


Through all this the Science of Knowledge 
secures culture by removing it from the rule 
of blind chance, and bringing it under the 
control of rules and self-consciousness. 

This is the result which the Science of 
Knowledge has in relation to those sciences 
which influence actual life; and hence me- 
diately also in relation to actual life. 

But the Science of Knowledge has, more- 
over, an immediate influence upon life. Al- 
though not in and for itself the correct prac- 
tical mode of thinking, since it lacks the vi- 
tality of experience, it yet furnishes a com- 
plete picture of it. Whoever really possesses 
the Science of Knowledge, but otherwise 
has not and does not act in actual life ac- 
cording to the mode of thinking which it 
establishes as the only rational one, is at 
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least not in error concerning himself when- 
ever he compares his actual with his philo- 


sophical thinking. He knows that he is a * 


fool, and cannot but call himself one. He 
likewise has also at all times the power to 
discover the true principles of his badness, 
and the true means to reform himself. The 
least retlection concerning himself will show 
him what habits he must abolish, and what 
practices he ought, on the other hand, to un- 
dertake. If he does not at once become a 
wise man as well as a philosopher, the fault 
lies altogether in his will and his laziness; 
for no philosophy has the power to give 
strength to the will. 

This is the relation of the Science of Know- 
ledge to those who are personally in posses- 
sion of it. ‘Those who cannot so possess it, 
it influences through their governments and 
teachers. 

Whenever the Science of Knowledge shall 
have been understood and accepted, the 
science of state government and all other 
sciences will cease to be a blind groping 
about and experimentalizing. ‘That Science 
will become a science of fixed rules and 
principles; for these principles the Science 
of Knowledge establishes. True, it cannot 
infuse those who govern with the good will 
or the courage to carry outits principles; but 
it can at least take away from them the ex- 
cuse that it is not their fault if human affairs 
are ina wretched condition. Every one who 
possesses that science will be able to tell 
them what they must do in order to improve 
human affairs; and if they still persist in not 
doing it, they will stand publicly convicted 
of lacking good intentions. It will therefore 
be possible from that moment to bring hu- 
man affairs into such a condition, that it shall 

not only be easily: possible, but almost ne- 
cessary, for men to be orderly and honest 
citizens. 

Not until this problem shall have been 
solved can teachers and educators hope to 
work successfully. ‘The external condition 
of the end they have in view, and which 
condition does not depend upon them, will 
have been furnished. ‘The ability to attain 
it lies in themselves; for their profession 
also will have been relieved by the Science 
of Knowledge from all superstitious and tra- 

ditionary rules, and will have been reduced 
to fixed principles. They will know clearly 
from what point they must start, and how 
they must proceed. 

In one word, through the adoption and 
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general spreading of the Science of Know- 
ledge amongst those for whom it is written, 
the whole human race will have been rid 
of the rule of blind chance, and fate will have 
been annihilated. Mankind will henceforth 
control itself under the rule of its own con- 
ception, and will henceforth make out of it- 
self with absolute freedom all that can be 
made out of it. 

All this which I have just asserted is strict- 
ly provable, and is involved in the mere con- 
ception of the Science of Knowledge as es- 
tablished in this work. The only possible 
question is, therefore, whether this concep- 
tion can be realized; and this question can 
be decided, and decided only by those who 
actually do realize it, and who construe for 
themselves and re-invent that Science of 
Knowledge whereof we claim that it has al- 
ready existence. But the success of what 
we have prophesied of it depends upon the 
fact whether the Science of Knowledge will 
come into the possession of the men who 
stand above the people either as men of sci- 
ence, or as teachers of the people. Whether 
this will be so, future ages must decide. In 
the present age, the Science of Knowledge 
has no other hopes and pretensions than that 
it may not be thrown aside and forgotten 
altogether, but may pass into at least a few3 
who can transmit it to a better age. If it 
attains this end, then the object of this work, 
and of ‘the former and future works of the 
author, will have been accomplished. 


A FEW WORDS, IN CONCLUSION, FOR THOSE 
PRoresstoNAL PHILOSOPHERS WHO HAVE 
HITHERTO BEEN OPPONENTS OF THE SCIENCE 
oF KNOWLEDGE. 

It is true, this work is not written for you; 
nevertheless it will come into your hands, 
and, according to your previous practice, you 
will doubtless neither understand, nor in- 
deed really read, but will at any rate review 
it. Unless the business is very urgent, I 
would ask you, before you proceed to this 
reviewing, to read at least these final words, 
written expressly for you, and which will 
have been written in vain unless you read 
them. 

“The difference between conflicting opin- 
ions is not so very great; let, then, the par- 
ties in dispute each cede something to the 
other and make a compromise!” This is 
one of the favorite expressions of our hu- 
mane age, and has been used also with ref- 
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erence to the dispute between you and me 
when people were yet somewhat calm, 
Now even if you have merely turned over 
the leaves of this work (as is sufficient for a 
review), you cannot have failed to perceive 
that the difference between you and me is 
indeed very great, and that it may be very 
true, what [have often enough told you and 
what you never wanted to accept seriously, 
namely, that there is absolutely not one 
common point between you and me concern- 
ing which or from which we might arrive at 
an understanding. In turning over these 
leaves, the reason why this should be so, or 
the real ground which separates our minds, 
may have become apparent to you. 

But since it is equally possible that it may 
not have become apparent to you, I will 
state this point once more for your benefit— 
historically, of course, as such things can 
only be stated for you. 


I propose to seize Science—not only the 
external systematic form, but the Interior 
of & knowing, that which is the sole ground 
that there is such a thing as knowledge, as 
conviction, or as certitude of consciousness— 
in its original source. You, on the contra- 
ry, however clever arguers you may be ac- 
cording to logical form—a glory which I will 
cheerfully grant to each of you in whatso- 
ever degree he may be able to maintain it— 
have not even the slightest suspicion of this 
Interior of knowing. The whole depth of 
your being does not reach so far, and reaches 
no farther than historical acceptance, your 
business being to further analyze the tradi- 
tions of this historical faith by means of ar- 
gument. You have never in your life known, 
and hence do not know at all, how a man 
feels who knows. You remember how you 
used to laugh when intellectual contemplation 
was spoken of. If you had ever known, or 
known of knowing, you would not have 
laughed at this contemplation. 

But not only have you no suspicion of that 
Interior of a knowing; you have, moreover, 
received in some dark tradition a shadow of 
that Unknown, which has led you to con- 
sider it as the worst of all stray paths, and 
as the most enormous aberration to which 
the human mind can become subject. You 
call it ‘“‘Imaginary nonsense, word-quib- 
bles, scholastic smoke, miserable sophis- 
tries!’ ete. You skip this, wherever you 
find it, so that you may speedily get hold 
of the —— results (i. e. propositions which 
may be historically seized and committed to 
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memory), or, as some of your representatives 
say, that you may get at things which inter- 
est the mind and heart. The puffed-up, en- 
lightened culture and humanity of the pres- 
‘ ent philosophical age consists precisely in 
what you have got rid of—those — 
pedantries of former ages. 

Now L esteem, and with all my energies 
strive precisely after that which you hold 
in contempt and fly away from. Our views 
as to what is proper, decent, and praisewor- 
thy, are utter opposites; and if this opposi- 
tion has not broken out before, it is simply 
because you had the benevolent opinion 
that my scholasticism was but a temporary 
aberration, and that my final object was, 
after all, the same as yours—namely, a 
popular and edifying everyday philoso- 
phy. You have spoken, it is true, of the 
signs of the times, and have said that 
some persons are endeavoring to restore 
that old barbarism— which I, to be sure, 
call the old thoroughness; —and you have 
complained that the enlightenment and fine 
literature of the Germans — which I call the 
emptiness and frivolity of the Germans— 
which had been so nicely set a-going, are 
now in danger of coming to an untimely 
end; which complaint you probably made 
with a view to avert this untimely end. 
There is no question that it will appear more 
and more how wretched the tendency of the 
Science of Knowledge is in this respect, and 
that, if it had full sway, that old barbarism 
would certainly be restored, and our beau- 
tiful enlightenment would certainly be com- 
pletely destroyed. 

Your nature, therefore, extends to histo- 
tical faith, and no further. First of all, you 
have belonging to it your own life, in the ex- 
istence whereof you believe firmly, merely 
because others believe in it; for if you were 
only so far advanced as to know that you live, 
things would stand quite differently in re- 
gard to you. Next, there floats in the current 
of time a lot of broken up fragments of pre- 
vious sciences. You have heard it said that 
these pieces are valuable, and hence you try 
to catch as many of them as you can, and 
to exhibit them to the curious. You are 
very careful in handling these old pieces, 
lest they might get broken or crushed, or 
might otherwise lose their form in some 
manner; in which case vou could not be- 
queath them to your heirs and assignees, 
hor they exhibit them again to the curious 
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of posterity. At the very utmost, you once 
in a while varnish or dust them a little. 

I have come among you, and you have 
done me the honor to consider me one of 
your own. You have sought to render me 
collegial services, to take me into your coun- 
cils, to warn me and to advise me. In this 
you have had the following luck, and you 
will always have the same luck unless you 
give up the business altogether: 

Firstly, you have taken that which I 
taught, to be history. At first you took it to 
be crumbs from the Kantian table, and then 
you hastened to compare them with your 
own collection; and when you did not suc- 
ceed in this, you took them to be at least 
crumbs from empirical life. Whatever I 
may say, assure, and protest, you cannot 
cease to turn my scientific propositions into 
propositions of empirical life, my contem- 
plations into perceptions, my philosophy in- 
to psychology. This has happened to one 
of your own set even in regard to my second 
book on the Destination of Man, wherein I 
surely thought [had spoken clearly enough. 
That gentleman, in a review in the Erlanger 
Literatur Zeitung, reproves the spirit of spec- 
ulation which I introduce in that book as 
speaking, because it asks after the conscious- 
ness Of our hearing, seeing, &c. In that mere 
question the reviewer discovers already the 
deception. He, for his own person, knows 
through hearing, seeing, &c., without know- 
ing of hearing, seeing, &c.; and the man is 
very correct from his standpoint. 

I know very well that this must happen 
so to you people, and I also know the reason 
of it. You have not contemplation and can- 
not rise to it; hence only perception remains 
to you; and if that is denied to you, nothing 
remains in your hands. But this is precisely 
what I wish—namely, that nothing shall re- 
main to you—as I shall immediately still 
further explain to you. 

Secondly, you have taken every bite of 
those crumbs to be a complete for-itself-ex- 
isting bite, such as your other collections 
contain; and have believed that all you had 
to do was to carry away such bite; that these 
bites could be singly taken away and stored 
upin memory. You have tried the experi- 
ment. But the single pieces, as you picked 
them up, would not fit together, and now 
you cried: Contradiction! This happened 
to you because yoti have no conception of a 

synthetical, systematic science, but know on- 
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ly collations of the sayings of wise men. Each 
science is to you a sand-pile, whereof each 
grain is existing and complete in itself, and 
comprehensible even as a grain of sand. But 
you know nothing of a science as an organic 
and self-organizing body. You teara piece 
out of the organic body, show the pieces 
which hang flapping all around, and cry out: 
Is this smooth and complete? 
This is precisely what happened to that 
reviewer with my books. Know, then—or, 
rather, know not you, but the popular read- 
er, who perchance may read also these final 
pages—that my science proceeds, as all sci- 
entific work should proceed, from the most 
Undetermined; and that it further determ- 
ines this before the eyes of the reader. 
Hence, in the progress of that science, the 
objects of that science have quite other pre- 
dicates attached to them than at first; hence 
also this science often establishes and devel- 
ops propositions which it finally refutes, 
proceeding as it does from antithesis to syn- 
thesis. The completely determined, final 
result, which is the ultimate and that which 
is toremain, is shown only at the end. You, 
of course, seek only this result, and the way 
of finding it does not exist for you. To 
write for you, we ought to state in the con- 
cisest possible manner what one means, so 
that you might quickly reflect and see 
whether you mean so likewise. If Euklid 
were an author of our day, how you would 
have shown up to him the contradictions, 
which are innumerable, in his book.—‘**Each 
triangle has three angles.”” Very good; we 
will keep that in mind. “The content of 
the three angles in a triangle is equal to two 
right angles.’? What a contradiction! you 
would cry out. On this page he says, “‘three 
angles in general, the content whereof can 
surely result in various sums”; and on the 
other, ‘“‘only three such angles, the sum 
whereof is equal to two right angles. 

You have improved my expressions and 
have taught me how to speak; for, being 
my judges, it is a matter of course that you 
should know better than I how to speak. 
The only theory you have forgotten is this: 
that we cannot properly advise another per- 
son how he shall speak until we know what 
he intends to speak. You have shown 
yourself anxious for the welfare of my read- 
ers; you have complained that I do not 
write plainly, and have often prophesied that 
the public, for whom I had written a work, 
would not be able to understand it; and if 


you follow your usual practice, you will as- 
sert the same thing of the present book. 
But this you have believed only because you 

did not understand those books yourselves, 

and you assumed that the public at large 

had much less sense than you, who are 

learned men and philosophers; but in this 

presupposition you have made a great mis- 

take. I have had much conversation re- 

specting philosophy these many years, not 

only with young students, but also with 

grown-up persons, of various occupations in 

life, and belonging to the more cultured 
classes, and I have never in my life heard 

such nonsense in these conversations as you 

write down every day to be printed. 

From this radical difference of our minds 
arise all the diverse phenomena which are 
witnessed every day. Thus when I say 
something which to me appears very easy, 
natural and self-evident, you consider it 
to be a terrible paradox which you cannot 
possibly make clear to yourselves; and in 
like manner, that which you presuppose as 
uncommonly plain and well known, against 
which no one could possibly object, often 
appears tome so full of confusion that it 
would require days to point it all out. These 
plain propositions of yours have floated 
down to you in the current of tradition, and 
you believe that you understand and know 
them because you have so often heard and 
uttered them yourselves without being con- 
tradicted. 

The present work again is undoubtedly, 
in your estimation, full of such paradoxes, 
which you can quench with a single one of 
your plain propositions. Let me cite, as an 
example, only one, the very first one I lay 
hold of. ‘That which is attained through 
a mere word-explanation, is in the Science 
of Knowledge never the correct, but quite 
surely the incorrect,’””—I have stated above. 
If you follow your usual practice, you will 
quote this proposition as a clear proof how 
far nonsense can possibly go. ‘ For how in 
all the world can we arrive at any under- 
standing except through a correct explana- 
tion of the words used?’ Then you will 
commence to be witty in your manner—to 
congratulate the enlightened persons who 
desire to rise to this sense beyond the words 
by means of the Fichtean contemplation; to 
assure the public that you have no such de- 
sire; and whatever else your wit may sug- 
gest. At the same time, if you would at- 
tend to yourselves when merely reading 4 
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political newspaper, you would discover 
that you do not understand even it, if you 
merely seize and analyze the words, but 
that you must cause your imagination to 
produce before you a picture of the event 
narrated, and let this picture pass before 
your mind; in other words, that you must 
construct the whole event if you wish to un- 
derstand it; nay, still more, that you have 
done and do this all your lifetime, as sure as 
you ever understood or understand at present 
your newspaper. Only you did not observe 
it before, and I very much fear that you will 
fail to remark it now, although I call your 
attention to it; for the very blindness of this 
internal eye of your imagination is what I 
have always charged you with. But even if 
you had observed or did now observe it, it 
would not seem to you to be applicable at 
all to science. You always have believed 
that science need only be committed to 
memory, and it has never occurred to you, 
that, like the event narrated in the newspa- 
per, it ought to be censtructed in the mind. 
From this ground, now sufficiently exposed, 
you have hitherto so little understood the 
Science of Knowledge, that not a single one 
of you has perceived even the basis where- 
upon it is built. Now, when I tell you this, 
you getangry. But why should you get 
angry? Must I not say it? For if the pub- 
lic were to believe that the Science of Know- 
ledge had been comprehended by you, and 
that it ought to be comprehended as you 
have comprehended it, it is just as if the 
Science of Knowledge had never had exist- 
ence, for it would be the same as to kill it 
off in the quietest manner possible. Now, 
you cannot fairly presume that I should al- 
low this to occur merely in order to prevent 
suspicions getting afloat concerning your 
powers of comprehension. 

But neither will you understand the Sci- 
ence of Knowledge in the future. Apart 
from the fact, that some of you have ren- 
dered themselves very suspicious by the 
curious means employed to bring our sci- 
ence into bad repute, being inspired by 
other passions than a zeal for philosophy: 
apart from this, and abandoning that 
suspicion as unfounded, there might be 
perhaps some hope yet of you had you 
not already declared your standpoint and 
your heart’s opinion so very loudly and 
publicly. But this, alas! you have done; 
and now you are asked all at once to change 
your whole nature, and to enter a light 
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wherein things, of which you have hitherto 
spoken in your off-hand way, and your 
whole spiritual condition, will appear to you 
I cannot express how pitiful! Perhaps all 
men who have risen to higher culture 
through quiet self-education have discovered 
that while at one time they stood firmly root- 
ed in their convictions, they at some later 
time looked back with a melancholy smile 
upon their past errors. But it happens very 
rarely that men who have made the whole 
public winesses of their errors, and who ey- 
ery day, write, review, and lecture, without 
stopping, recognize and retract them. 

Since this is all so, as you cannot but con- 
fess—if not publicly, at least in some secret 
nook of your souls when you are calm—the 
only thing you can do is henceforth to keep 
utterly silent in regard to every thing which 
concerns the Science of Knowledge and phi- 
losophy in general. 

You can choose this course; for you can 
never persuade me that your organs of 
speech form the words which you utter, of 
themselves, or that your pens put them- 
selves in motion and write down upon the 
paper those things which are afterwards 
printed with or without your name. [al- 
ways shall believe that you move tongue and 
pen through your will alone. 

Since you can do it, therefore, why should 
you not will it? Ihave reflected upon and 
considered the subject maturely, and I can 
absolutely discover no ground why you 
should not follow this advice, or why you 
should get angry at me for giving it to you. 

You cannot plead your zeal for truth; for 
since you do not know at all—as your own 
conscience will tell you, if you ask it prop- 
erly—what the Science of Knowledge really 
does teach, and since the whole region 
wherein it moves does not really exist for 
you atall, you cannot possibly know wheth- 
er that which this science reports of those 
regions is truth or error. Leave this busi- 
ness, therefore, quietly to the persons whose 
proper business it is, upon their own respon- 
sibility; just as we allow the kings to rule 
their states and to conclude war and peace 
on their own responsibility, without offering 
our advice. Hitherto you have only stood 
in the way of an impartial investigation, 
have confused that which was simple, dark- 
ened that which was clear, and turned ev- 
ery thing topsy turvy. Why do you abso- 
lutely persist in being in the way? 

Or do you believe that your honor will be 
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damaged if you, who have hitherto been the 
great leaders, suddenly become silent? You 
surely do not care for the opinion of the stu- 
pid! But sensible people will only think 
all the more of you. : 

Thus it is stated that Professor Jacob at 
Halle has utterly abandoned speculative 
philosophy, and devoted himself altogether 
to political economy, a branch of science 
wherein many excellent attainments may 
be expected from his praiseworthy accuracy 
and industry. He has shown himself a wise 
man by ceasing to be a philosopher; and I 
herewith publicly express my esteem for 
him on that account, and hope that every 
sensible man who knows what speculation 
is will share this esteem. Would that all the 
others would also abandon a science which 
they have abundantly tortured themselves 
to grasp, and for which they have discovered 
that they are not made. Let them turn to 
some other useful occupation —grinding 
glasses, making verses, writing novels, and 
studying agriculture or game-keeping; let 
them take service in the detective police, 
study medicine, raise cattle, or write devo- 
tional reflections on death for every day in 
the year,—and no one will refuse them his 
esteem. 


Some Consequences of Four Incapacities. 


But since, nevertheless, I cannot be sure 
that they and the like of them will follow 
good advice, I add the following in order 
that they can not plead that I did not tell 
them what would happen: 

This is the third time that I make a report 
concerning the nature of the Science of 
Knowledge. I should not like to be com- 
pelled to do so a fourth time, and I am tired 
of seeing my words passing from mouth to 
mouth disfigured in such a terrible manner 
that I scarcely recognize them. Hence | 
shall presuppose that many of our modern 
literary men and philosophers will not even 
understand this third report. I also presup- 
pose, because I know it, that absolutely ey- 
ery man can know whether he does or does 
not understand something, and that no one 
is forced to speak of a matter he is conscious 
of not understanding. Hence [ shall no 
more leave this work to its fate than all my 
future scientific works, but shall strictly 
watch over the expressions it may excite, 
and comment upon them in a periodical. If 
it does not reform these gossips, it may at 
least teach the public what sort of people 
have undertaken, and stil! undertake, to di- 
rect its opinion. 

Berlin, 1801. 


SOME CONSEQUENCES OF FOUR INCAPACITIES. 


[By C. S. PEIRCE.] 


Descartes is the father of modern philoso- 
phy, and the spirit of Cartesianism—that 
which principally distinguishes it from the 
scholasticism which it displaced—may be 
compendiously stated as follows: 

1. It teaches that philosophy must begin 
with universal doubt; whereas scholasticism 
had never questioned fundamentals. 

2. It teaches that the ultimate test of cer- 
tainty is to be found in the individual con- 
sciousness; whereas scholasticism had rest- 
ed on the testimony of sages and of the 
Catholic Church. 

3. The multiform argumentation of the 
middle ages is replaced by asingle thread of 
inference depending often upon inconspicu- 
ous premises. : 

4. Scholasticism had its mysteries of faith, 
but undertook to explain all created things. 
But there are many facts which Cartesianism 


not only does not explain, but renders ab- 
solutely inexplicable, unless to say that 
**God makes them so”’ is to be regarded as 
an explanation. 

In some, or all of these respects, most 
modern philosophers have been, in effect, 
Cartesians. Now without wishing to return 
to scholasticism, it seems to me that mod- 
ern science and modern logic require us to 
stand upon a very different platform from 
this. 

1. We cannot begin with complete doubt. 
We must begin with all the prejudices which 
we actually have when we enter upon the 
study of philosophy. ‘These prejudices are 
not to be dispelled by a maxim, for they are 
things which it does not occur to us can be 
questioned. Hence this initial scepticism 
will be a mere self-deception, and not real 
doubt; and no one who follows the Carte- 
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sian method will ever be satisfied until he 
has formally recovered all those beliefs 
which in form he has given up. It is, there- 
fore, as useless a preliminary as going to the 
North Pole would be in order to get to Con- 
stantinople by coming down regularly upon 
ameridian. A person may, it is true, in the 
course of his studies, find reason to doubt 
what he began by believing; but in that case 
he doubts because he has a positive reason 
for it, and not on account of the Cartesian 
maxim. Let us not pretend to doubt in phi- 
losophy what we do not doubt in our hearts. 

9. The same formalism appears in the 
Cartesian criterion, which amounts to this: 
“Whatever I am clearly convinced of, is 
true.’ If were really convinced, I should 
have done with reasoning, and should re- 
quire no test of certainty. But thus to 
make single individuals absolute judges of 
truth is most pernicious. ‘The result is that 
metaphysicians will all agree that meta- 
physies has reached a pitch of certainty far 
beyond that of the physical sciences;—only 
they can agree upon nothing else. In sci- 
ences in which men come to agreement, 
when a theory has been broached, it is con- 
sidered to be on probation until this agree- 
ment is reached. After it is reached, the 
question of certainty becomes an idle one, 
because there is no one left who doubts it. 
We individually cannot reasonably hope 
to attain the ultimate philosophy which we 
pursue; we can only seek it, therefore, for 
the community of philosophers. Hence, if 
disciplined and candid minds carefully ex- 
amine a theory and refuse to accept it, this 
ought to create doubts in the mind of the 
author of the theory himself. 

3. Philosophy ought to imitate the suc- 
cessful sciences in its methods, so far as to 
proceed only from tangible premises which 
can be subjected to careful scrutiny, and to 
trust rather to the multitude and variety of 
its arguments than to the conclusiveness of 
any one. Its reasoning should not form a 
chain which is no stronger than its weakest 
link, but a cable whose fibres may be ever 
so slender, provided they are sufficiently 
numerous and intimately connected. 

4, Every unidealistic philosophy supposes 
some absolutely inexplicable. unanalyzable 
ultimate; in short, something resulting from 
mediation itself not susceptible of mediation. 
Now that anything is thus inexplicable can 
only be known by reasoning from signs. 
But the only justification of an inference 
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from signs is that the conclusion explains 
the fact. To suppose the fact absolutely in- 
explicable, is not to explain it, and hence 
this supposition is never allowabie. 


In the last number of this journal will be 
found a piece entitled ‘“‘ Questions concern- 
ing certain Faculties claimed for Man,” 
which has been written in this spirit of 
opposition to Cartesianism. That criticism 
of certain faculties resulted in four denials, 
which for convenience may here be re- 
peated: 


1. We have no power of Introspection, 
but all knowledge of the internal world is 
derived by hypothetical reasoning from our 
knowledge of external facts. 

2. We have no power of Intuition, but ev- 
ery cognition is determined logically by pre- 
vious cognitions. 

3. We have no power of thinking without 
signs, 

4. We have no conception of the absolute- 
ly incognizable. 


These propositions cannot be regarded as 
certain ; and, in order to bring them to a 
further test, it isnow proposed to trace them 
out to their consequences. We may first 
consider the first alone; then trace the con- 
sequences of the first and second; then see 
what else will result from assuming the third 
also; and, finally, add the fourth to our hy- 
pothetical premises. 

In accepting the first proposition, we must 
put aside all prejudices derived from a phil- 
osophy which bases our knowledge of the 
external world on our self-consciousness. 
We can admit no statement concerning what 
passes within us except as a hypothesis ne- 
cessary to explain what takes place in what 
we commonly call the external world. 
Moreover when we have upon such grounds 
assymed one faculty or mode of action of the 
mind, we cannot, of course, adopt any other 
hypothesis for the purpose of explaining any 
fact which can be explained by our first sup- 
position, but must carry the latter as far 
as it will go. In other words, we must, 
as far as we can do so without additional 
hypotheses, reduce all kinds of mental ac- 
tion to one general type. 

The class of modifications of conscious- 
ness with which we must commence our in- 
quiry must be one whose existence is indu- 
bitable, and whose laws are best known, 
and, therefore (since this knowledge comes 
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from the outside), which most closely fol- 
lows external facts; that is, it must be some 
kind of cognition. Here we may hypotheti- 
cally admit the second proposition of the 
former paper, according to which there is 
no absolutely first cognition of any object, 
but cognition arises by acontinuous process. 
We must begin, then, with a process of cog- 
nition, and with that process whose laws are 
best understood and most closely follow ex- 
ternal facts. This is no other than the pro- 
cess of valid inference, which proceeds from 
its premise, A, to its conclusion, B, only if, 
as a matter of fact, such a proposition as B 
is always or usually true when such a prop- 
osition as A is true. It is a consequence, 
then, of the first two principles whose re- 
sults we are to trace out, that we must, as 
far as we can, without any other supposi- 
tion than that the mind reasons, reduce all 
mental action to the formula of valid rea- 
soning. 

But does the mind in fact go through the 
syllogistic process? It is certainly very 
doubtful whether a conclusion—as some- 
thing existing in the mind independently, 
like an image—suddenly displaces two prem- 
ises existing in the mind in a similar way. 
But it is a matter of constant experience, 
that if a man is made to believe in the prem- 
ises, in the sense that he will act from them 
and will say that they are true, under favor- 
able conditions he will also be ready to act 
from the conclusion and to say that that is 
true. Something, therefore, takes place 
within the organism which is equivalent to 
the syllogistic process. 


A valid inference is either complete or in- 
complete. An incomplete inference is one 
whose validity depends upon some matter 
of fact not contained in the premises. This 
implied fact might have been stated as a 
premise, and its relation to the conclusion is 
the same whether it is explicitly posited or 
not, since it is at least virtually taken for 
granted; so that every valid incomplete ar- 
gument is virtually complete. Complete 
arguments are divided into simple and com- 
plex. A complex argument is one which 
from three or more premises concludes what 
might have been concluded by successive 
steps in reasonings each of which is simple. 
Thus, a complex inference comes to the 
same thing in the end as a succession of sim- 
ple inferences. 

A complete, simple, and valid argument, 


or syllogism, is either apodictic or probable. 
An apodictic or deductive syllogism is one 
whose validity depends unconditionally up- 
on the relation of the fact inferred to the 
facts posited in the premises. A syllogism 
whose validity should depend not merely 
upon its premises, but upon the existence of 
some other knowledge, would be impossi- 
ble; for either this other knowledge would 
be posited, in which case it would be a part 
of the premises, or it would be implicitly 
assumed, in which case the inference would 


_ be incomplete. Buta syllogism whose ya- 


lidity depends partly upon the non-existence 
of some other knowledge, is a probable syl- 
logism. 

A few examples will render this plain, 
The two following arguments are apodictic 
or deductive: 

1. No series of days of which the first and 
last are different days of the week exceeds 
by onea multiple of seven days; now the first 
and last days of any leap-year are different 
days of the week, and therefore no leap-year 
consists of a number of days one greater 
than a multiple of seven. 

2. Among the vowels there are no double 
letters; but one of the double letters (w) is 
compounded of two vowels: hence, a letter 
compounded of two vowels is not necessari- 
ly itself a vowel. 

In both these cases, it is plain that as long 
as the premises are true, however other 
facts may be, the conclusions will be true. 
On the other hand, suppose that we reason 
as follows:—‘‘A certain man had the Asiatic 
cholera. He was in a state of collapse, livid, 
quite cold, and without perceptible pulse. 
He was bled copiously. During the process 
he came out of collapse, and the next morn- 
ing was well enough to be abeut ‘There- 
fore, bleeding tends to cure the cholera.” 
Thisis a fair probable inference, provided 
that the premises represent our whole know- 
ledge of the matter. But if we knew, for 
example, that recoveries from cholera were 
apt to be sudden, and that the physician who 
had reported this case had known of a hun- 
dred other trials of the remedy without com- 
municating the result, then the inference 
would lose all its validity. 

The absence of knowledge which is essen- 
tial to the validity of any probable argument 
relates to some question which is determin- 
ed by the argument itself. This question, 
like every other, is whether certain objects 
have certain characters. Hence, the absence 
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of knowledge is either whether besides the 
objects which, according to the premises, 
possess certain characters, any other objects 
possess them; or, whether besides the char- 
acters which, according to the premises, be- 
long to certain objects, any other characters 
not necessarily involved in these belong to 
the same objects. In the former case, the 
reasoning proceeds as though all the ob- 
jects which have certain characters were 
known, and this is induction; in the latter 
case, the inference proceeds as though all 
the characters requisite to the determination 
of a certain object or class were known, and 
this is hypothesis. This distinction, also, may 
be made more plain by examples. 

Suppose we count the number of occur- 
rences of the different letters in a certain 
English book, which we may call A. Of 
course, every new letter which we add to 
our count will alter the relative number of 
occurrences of the different letters; but as 
we proceed with our counting, this change 
will be less and less. Suppose that we find 
that as we increase the number of letters 
counted, the relative number of e’s approach- 
es nearly 11} per cent. of the whole, that of 
the ¢’s 8} per cent., that of the a’s 8 per cent., 
that of the s’s 7} per cent., &c. Suppose we 
repeat the same observations with half a 
dozen other English writings (which we 
may designate as B, C, D, E, F, G) with the 
like result. Then we may infer that in ev- 
ery English writing of some length, the dif- 
ferent letters occur with nearly those rela- 
tive frequencies. 


Now this argument depends for its valid- - 
. ity upon our not knowing the proportion of 


letters in any English writing besides A, B, 
C,D, E, F and G. For if we know it in 
respect to H, and it is not nearly the same 
as in the others, our conclusion is destroyed 
at once; if it is the same, then the legiti- 
mate inference is from A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
and H, and not from the first seven alone. 
This, therefore, is an induction. 

Suppose, next, that a piece of writing in 
cypher is presented to us, without the key. 
Suppose we find that it contains something 
less than 26 characters, one of which occurs 
about 11 per cent. of all the times, another 
8} per cent., another 8 per cent., and another 
7} per cent. Suppose that when we substi- 
tute for these e¢, ¢, a and s, respectively, we 
are able to see how single letters may be 
sibstituted for each of the other characters 
80 as to make sense in English, provided, 
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however, that we allow the spelling to be 
wrong in some cases. If the writing is of - 
any considerable length, we may infer with 
great probability that this is the meaning of 
the cipher. 

The validity of this argument depends up- 
on there being no other known characters of 
the writing in cipher which would have any , 
weight in the matter; for if there are—if we 
know, for example, whether or not there is 
any other solution of it—this must be allow- 
ed its effect in supporting or weakening the 
conclusion. This, then, is hypothesis. 

All valid reasoning is either deductive, in- 
ductive, or hypothetic; or else it combines 
two or more of these characters. Deduction 
is pretty well treated in most logical text- 
books; but it will be necessary to say a few 
words about induction and hypothesis in or- 
der to render what follows more intelligible. 


Induction may be defined as an argument 
which proceeds upon the assumption that all 
the members of a class or aggregate have all 
the characters which are common to all those 
members of this class concerning which it is 
known, whether they have these characters 
or not; or, in other words, which assumes 
that that is true of a whole collection which 
is true of a number of instances taken from 
itat random. This might be called statistical 
argument. In the long run, it must general- 
ly afford pretty correct conclusions from true 
premises. If we have a bag of beans partly 
black and partly white, by counting the rel- 
ative proportions of the two colors in several 
different handfuls, we can approximate more 
or less to the relative proportions in the 
whole bag, since a sufficient number of hand- 
fuls would constitute all the beans in the bag. 
The central characteristic and key to induc- 
tion is, that by taking the conclusion so 
reached as major premise of a syllogism, 
and the proposition stating that such and 
such objects are taken from the class in 
question as the minor premise, the other 
premise of the induction will ‘follow from 
them deductively. Thus, in the above ex- 
ample we concluded that all books in English 
have about 11} per cent. of their letters e’s. 
From that as major premise, together with 
the proposition that A, B, C,D, E, F and G 
are books in English, it follows deductively 
that A, B, C, D, E, F and G have about 11} 
per cent. of their letters e’s. Accordingly, 
induction has been defined by Aristotle as 
the inference of the major premise of a syl- 
logism from its minor premise and conclu- 
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sion. The function of an induction is to sub- 
stitute for a series of many subjects, a single 
one which embraces them and an indefinite 
number of others. hus it is a species of 
reduction of the manifold to unity.” 

Hypothesis may be defined as an argu- 
ment which proceeds upon the assumption 
that a character which is known necessarily 
to involve a certain number of others, may 
be probably predicated of any object which 
has all the characters which this character 
is known to involve. Just as induction may 
be regarded as the inference of the major 
premise of a syllogism, so hypothesis may 
be regarded as the inference of the minor 
premise, from the other two propositions. 
Thus, the example taken above consists of 
two such inferences of the minor premises 
of the following syllogisms: 


1, Every English writing of some length in 
which such and such characters denote 
e, t, a, and s, has about 11} per cent. of 
the first sort of marks, 84 of the second, 
8 of the third, and 74 of the fourth; 

This secret writing is an English writing of 
some length, in which such and such 
characters denote e, ¢, a, and s, respect- 
ively: 

.*. This secret writing has about 11} per cent. 
of its characters of the first kind, 84 of 
the second, 8 of the third, and 74 of the 
fourth. 

2. A passage written with such an alphabet 
makes sense when such and such letters 
are severally substituted for such and 
such characters. 

This secret writing is written with such an 
alphabet. 

.. This secret writing makes sense when 
such and such substitutions are made. 


The function of hypothesis is to substitute 
for a great series of predicates forming no 
unity in themselves, a single one (or small 
number) which involves them all, together 
(perhaps) with an indefinite number of 
others. It is, therefore, also a reduction‘of 
a manifold to unity.* Every deductive syl- 
logism may be put into the form 

If A, then B; 
But A: 


* Several persons versed in logic have ob- 
jected that I have here quite misapplied the 
term hypothesis, and that what I so desig- 
nate is an argument from analogy. It is 
a sufficient reply to say that the example 

as been given as an apt il- 


of the cipher 


And as the minor premise in this form 
appears as antecedent or reason of a hypo- 
thetical ‘proposition, hypothetic inference 
may be called reasoning from consequent to 
antecedent. 

The argument from analogy, which a 
popular writer upon logic calls reasoning 
from particulars to particulars, derives its 
validity from its combining the characters of 
induction and hypothesis, being analyzable 
either into a deduction or an induction, ora 
deduction and a hypothesis. 


But though inference is thus of three es- 
sentially different species, it also belongs to 
one genus. We have seen that no conclu- 
sion can be legitimatelyjderived which could 
not have been reached by successions of 
arguments having two premises each, and 
implying no fact not asserted. 

Either of these premises is a proposition 
asserting that certain objects have certain 
characters. Every term of such a proposi- 
tion stands either for certain objects or for 
certain characters. The conclusion may be 
regarded as a proposition substituted in 
place of either premise, the substitution 
being justified by the fact stated in the other 
premise. ‘The conclusion is accordingly de- 
rived from either premise by substituting 
either a new subject for the subject of the 
premise, or a new predicate for the predicate 
of the premise, or by both substitutions. 
Now the substitution of one term for another 
can be justified only so far as the term sub- 
stituted represents only what is represented 
in the term replaced. If, therefore, the con- 
clusion be denoted by the formula, 

S is P; 
and this conclusion be derived, by a change 
of subject, from a premise which may on 
this account be expressed by the formula, 

M is P, 
then the other premise must assert that 
whatever thing is represented by S is repre- 
sented by M, or that . 

Every S is an M; 

while, if the conclusion, S is P, is derived 
from either premise by a change of predi- 
cate, that premise may be written 

Sis M;' 
lustration of hypothesis by Descartes (Rule 
10 Guvres choisies: Paris, 1865, page 


by Leibniz (Nouv. Bss., lib. 4, ch. 413, 
d. Erdmann, p. 383 5), and (as I learn from 


D. Stewart; Works, vol. 3, pp. 305 et seqq.) 
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and the other premise must assert that 
whatever characters are implied in P are 
implied in M, or that 

Whatever is M is P. 


In either case, therefore, the syllogism must 
be capable of expression in the form, 


SisM; MisP: 


Finally, if the conclusion differs from 
either of its premises, both in subject and 


L. Le ye The term Hypothesis has been 
used in the following senses:—1l. For the 
theme or proposition forming the subject of 
discourse. 2. For an assumption. Aristotle 
divides theses or propositions adopted with- 
out any reason into definitions and hypothe- 
ses, ‘I'he latter are propositions stating the 
existence of something. ‘Thus the geome- 
ter says, ** Let there be a triangle.” 3. For 
a condition in a general sense. We are 
said to seek other things than happiness 
irodioewc, conditionally The best repub- 
lic is the ideally perfect, the second the best 
on earth, the third the best é izodécewc, 
under the circumstances. Freedom is the 
inoveatc or condition of democracy. 4. For 
the antecedent of a hypothetical proposition. 
5. For an oratorical question which assumes 
facts. 6. In the Synopsis of Psellus, for the 
reference of a subject to the things it de- 
notes. 7. Most commonly in modern times, 
for the conclusion of an argument from 
consequence and consequent to antecedent. 
This is my use of the term. 8. For sucha 
conclusion when too weak to be a theory 
accepted into the body of a science. 

1 give a few authorities to support the 
seventh use: 

Chauvin. — Lexicon Rationale, 1st Ed.— 
“Hypothesis est propositio, que assumitur 
ad probandum aliam veritatem incognitam. 
Requirunt multi, ut hac hypothesis vera 
esse cognoscatur, etiam antequam appareat, 
analiaex ea deduci possint. Verum aiunt 
alii, hoe unum desiderari, ut hypothesis pro 
vera admittatur, quod nempe ex hac talia 
deducitur, quze respondent phzenomenis, et 
satisfaciunt omnibus difficultatibus, quae hac 
parte in re, et in iis qua de ea apparent, 
oceurrebant.”? 

Newton.—*Hactenus phzenomena ceelorum 
et maris nostri per vim gravitatis exposui, 
sed causam gravitatis nondum assignavi...... 
Rationem vero harum gravitatis proprie- 
tatum ex pheenomenis nondum potui dedu- 
cere, et ate non fingo. Quiequid 
enim ex phenomenis non deducitur, hypo- 
thesis vocanda est......... In hac Philosophia 
Propositiones deducuntur ex phznomenis, 
et redduntur generales per inductionem.” 
Principia. Ad fin. 

Sir Wm. Hamilton.—“ Hypotheses, that is, 
which are assumed with proba- 

ty, in order to explain or prove something 
else which cannot otherwise be explained or 
proved.”"—Lectures on Logic (Am. Ed.), 


p. 188. 
“The name of hypothesis is more emphati- 
10 
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predicate, the form of statement of conclu- 
sion and premise may be so altered that , 
they shall have acommon term. This can 
always be done, for if Pis the premise and 
C the conclusion, they may be stated thus: 


The state of things represented in P is real, 
an 
The state of things represented in C is real. 


In this case the other premise must in 
some form virtually assert that every state 


cally given to provisory suppositions, which 
serve to explain the phenomena in so far as 
observed, but which are only asserted to be 
true, if ultimately confirmed by a complete 
induction.”’—Ibid, p. 364. 

When a phenomenon is presented which 
can be explained by no principle afforded 
through experience, we feel discontented 
and uneasy; and there arises an effort to 
discover some cause which may, at least pro- 
visionally, account for the outstanding phe- 
nomenon; and this cause is finally recognized 
as valid and true, if, through it, the given 
phenomenon is found to obtain a full and 
perfect explanation. The judgment in 
which a phenomenon is referred to such a 
problematic cause, is called a Hypothesis.’ 
—Ibid, pp. 449, 450. See also Lectures on 
Metaphysics, p. 117. 

J. S. Mill.—* An hypothesis is any sup- 
position which we make — without 
actual evidence, or on evidence avowedly 
insufficient), in order to endeavor to deduce 
from it conclusions in accordance with facts 
which are known to be real; under the idea 
that if the conclusions to which the hypoth- 
esis leads are know: truths, the hypothesis 
itself either must be, or at least is likely to 
be true.’’—Logic (6th Ed.), vol. 2, p. 8. 

Kant.—*If all the consequents of a cognition 
are true, the cognition itself 48 It is 
allowable, therefore, to conclude from con- 
sequent to a reason, but without being able 
to determine this reason. From the com- 
plexus of: all consequents alone can we con- 
clude the truth of a determinate reason....... 
The difficulty with this positive and direct 
mode of inference (modus ponens) is that the 
totality of the consequents cannot be apo- 
deictically recognized, and that we are there- 
fore led by this mode of inference only to a 
probable and hypothetically true cognition 
ogik by Jiasche Werke ; 
id. Rosenk. and Sch., vol. 3, p. 221. 

“A hypothesis is the judgment of the 
truth of a reason on account of the sufli- 
ciency of the consequents.”’—Ibid, p. 262. 

Herbart.—**‘We can make hypotheses, 
thence deduce consequents, and afierwards 
see whether the latter accord with experi- 
ence. Such suppositions are termed hypo- 
theses.”’—Einleitung ; Werke, vol. 1, p. 53. 

Beneke.—** Affirmative inferences from 
consequent to antecedent, or hypotheses,” — 
System der Logik, vol. 2, e 103. 

There would be no difficulty in greatly 
multiplying these citations. 
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of things such as is represented by C is the 
state of things represented in P. 

All valid reasoning, therefore, is of one 
general form; and in seeking to reduce all 
mental action to the formule of valid infer- 
ence, we seek to reduce it to one single. 
type. 

An apparent obstacle to the reduction of 
all mental action to the type of valid infer- 
ences is the existence of fallacious reason- 
ing. Every argument implies the truth of 
ageneral principle of inferential procedure 
(whether involving some matter of fact con- 
cerning the subject of argument, or merely 
amaxim relating toa system of signs), ac- 
cording to which it is a valid argument. If 
this principle is false, the argument is a fal- 
lacy ; but neither a valid argument from 
false premises, nor an exceedingly weak, but 
not altogether illegitimate, induction or 
hypothesis, however its force may be over- 
estimated, however false its conclusion, is a 
fallacy. 

Now words, taken just as they stand, if in 
the form of an argument, thereby do imply 
whatever fact may be necessary to make 
the argument conclusive; so that to the for- 
‘mal logician, who has to do only with the 
meaning of the words according to the prop- 
er principles of interpretation, and not with 
the intention of the speaker as guessed at 
from other indications, the only fallacies 
should be such as are simply absurd and 
contradictory, either because their conclu- 
sions are absolutely inconsistent with their 
premises, or- because they connect proposi- 
tions by a species of illative conjunction, by 
which they cannot under any circumstances 
be validly connected. 

But to the psychologist an argument is 
valid only if the premises from which the 
mental conclusion is derived would be sutti- 
cient, if true, to justify it, either by them- 
selves, or by the aid of other propositions 
which had previously been held for true. 
But it is easy to show that all inferences 
made by man, which are not valid in this 
sense, belong tofour classes, viz.: 1. Those 
whose premises are false; 2. Those which 
have some little force, though only a little; 
3. Those which result from confusion of one 
proposition with another; 4. Those which 
result from the indistinct apprehension, 
wrong application, or falsity, of a rule of in- 
ference. For, if a man were to commit a 
fallacy not of either of these classes, he 
would, from true premises conceived with 
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perfect distinctness, without being led astray 
by any prejudice or other judgment serving 
as a rule of inference, draw a conclusion 
which had really not the least relevancy, If 
this could happen, calm consideration and 
care could be of little use in thinking, for 
caution only serves to insure our taking all 
the facts into account, and to make those 
which we do take account of, distinct; nor 
can coolness do anything more than to ena- 
ble us to be cautious, and also to prevent 
our being affected by a passion in inferring 
that to be true which we wish were true, 
or which we fear may be true, or in fol- 
lowing some other wrong rule of infer- 
ence. But experience shows that the calm 
and careful consideration of the same dis- 
tinctly conceived premises (including preju- 
dices) will insure the pronouncement of the 
same judgment by allmen. Nowif a fal- 
lacy belongs to the first of these four classes 
and its premises are false, it is to be pre- 
sumed that the procedure of the mind from 
these premises to the conclusion is either 
correct, or errs in one of the other three 
ways; for it cannot be supposed that the 
mere falsity of the premises should affect the 
procedure of reason when that falsity is not 
known to reason. If the fallacy belongs to the 
second class and has some force, however 
little, it is a legitimate probable argument, 
and belongs to the type of valid inference. If 
it is of the third class and results from the con- 
fusion of one proposition with another, this 
confusion must be owing to a resemblance 
between the two propositions; that is tosay, 
the person reasoning, seeing that one pro- 
position has some of the characters which 
belong to the other, concludes that it has all 
the essential characters of the other, and is 
equivalent to it. Now this is a hypothetic 
inference, which though it may be weak, and 
though its conclusion happens to be false, 
belongs to the typeof valid inferences; and, 
therefore, as the nodus of the fallacy lies in 
this confusion, the procedure of the mind in 
these fallacies of the third class conforms to 
the formula of valid inference. If the fallacy 
belongs to the fourth class, it either results 
from wrongly applying or misapprehending 
a rule of inference, and so isa fallacy of con- 
fusion, or it results from adopting a wrong 
rule of inference. In this latter case, this 
rule is in fact taken as a premise, and there- 
fore the false conclusion is owing merely to 
the falsity of a premise. In every fallacy, 
therefore, possible to the mind of man, the 
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procedure of the mind conforms to the for- 
mula of valid inference. 

The third principle whose consequences 
we have to deduce is, that, whenever we 
think, we have present to the consciousness 
some feeling, image, conception, or other 
representation, which serves as a sign. But 
it follows from our own existence (which is 
proved by the occurrence of ignorance and 
error) that everything which is present to 
us is a phenomenal manifestation of our- 
selves. This does not prevent its being a 
phenomenon of something without us, just 
as a rainbow is at once a manifestation both 
of the sun and of the rain. When we think, 
then, we ourselves, as we are at that mo- 
ment, appear as a sign. Now a sign has, 
as such, three references: Ist, it is a sign to 
some thought which interprets it; 2d, it is 
a sign for some object to which in that 
thought it is equivalent; 3d, it is a sign, in 
some respect or quality, which brings it into 
connection with its object. Let us ask what 
the three correlates are to which a thought- 
sign refers. 

1, When we think, to what thought does 
that thought-sign which is ourself address 
itself? It may, through the medium of out- 
ward expression, which it reaches perhaps 
only after considerable internal develop- 
ment, come to address itself to thought of 
another person. But whether this happens 
or not, it is always interpreted by a subse- 
quent thought of our own. If, after any 
thought, the current of ideas flows on freely, 
it follows the law of mental association. In 
that case, each former thought suggests 


something to the thought which follows it, ~ 


i.e. isthe sign of something to this latter. 
Our train of thought may, it is true, be in- 
terrupted. But we must remember that, in 
addition to the principal element of thought 


atany moment, there are a hundred things. 


in our mind to which but a small fraction of 
attention or consciousness is conceded. It 
does not, therefore, follow, because a new 
constituent of thought gets the uppermost, 
that the train of thought which it dis- 
places is broken off altogether. On the con- 
trary, from our second principle, that there 
isno intuition or cognition not determined 
by previous cognitions, it follows that the 
striking in of a new experience is never an 
instantaneous affair, but is an event occupy- 
ing time, and coming to pass by a continu- 
ous process. Its prominence in conscious- 
hess, therefore, must probably be the con- 
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summation of a growing process; and if so, 
there is no suflicient cause for the thought 
which had been the leading one just before, 
to cease abruptly and instantaneously. But 
if a train of thought ceases by gradually dy- 
ing out, it freely follows its own law of asso- 
ciation as long as it lasts, and there is no 
moment at which there is a thought belong- 
ing to this series, subsequently to which 
there is not a thought which interprets or 
repeats it. There is no exception, there- 
fore, to the law that every thought-sign is 
translated or interpreted in a subsequent 
one, unless it be that all thought comes to 
an abrupt and final end in death. . 


2. The next question is: For what does 
the thought-sign stand—what does it name 
—what is its suppositum ? The outward thing, 
undoubtedly, when a real outward thing is 
thought of. But still, as the thought is de- 
termined by a previous thought of the same 
object, it only refers to the thing through 
— this previous thought. Let us sup- 
pose, for example, that Toussaint is thought 
of, and first thought of asa negro, but not 
distinctly as aman. If this distinctness is 
afterwards added, it is through the thought 
that a negro is a man; that is to say, the sub- 
sequent thought, man, refers to the outward 
thing by being predicated of that previous 
thought, negro, which has been had of that 
thing. If we afterwards think of Toussaint 
as a general, then we think that this negro, 
this man, was a general. And so in every 
ease the subsequent thought denotes what 
was thought in the previous thought. 

3. The thought-sign stands for its object 
in the respect which is thought; that is to 
say, this respect is the immediate object of 
consciousness in the thought, or, in other 
words, it is the thought itself, or at least 
what the thought is thought to be in the 
subsequent thought to which it is a sign. 


We must now consider two other proper- 
ties of signs which are of great importance 
in the theory of cognition. Since a sign is 
not identical with the thing signified, but 
differs from the latter in some respects, it 
must plainly have some characters which 
belong to it in itself, and have nothing to 
do with its representative function. These 
I call the material qualities of the sign. As 
exainples of such qualities, take in the word 
“man”? its consisting of three letters—in a 
picture, its being flat and without relief. In 
the second place, a sign must be capable of 
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being connected (notin the reason but really) 
with another sign of the same object, or 
with the object itself. Thus, words would 
be of no value at all unless they could be 
connected into sentences by means of a real 
copula which joins signs of the same thing. 
The usefulness of some signs—as a weather- 
cock, a tally, &c.—consists wholly in their 
being really connected with the very things 
they signify. In the case of a picture such a 
connection is not evident, but it exists in the 
power of association which connects the 
picture with the brain-sign which labels it. 
This real, physical connection of a sign with 
its object, either immediately or by its con- 
nection with another sign, I call the pure de- 
monstrative application of the sign. Now the 
representative function of a sign lies neither 
in its material quality nor in its pure demon- 
strative application; because it is something 
which the sign is, not in itself or in a real 
relation to its object, but which it is to a 
thought, while both of the characters Just 
defined belong to the sign independently of 
its addressing any thought. And yet if I 
take all the things which have certain qual- 
ities and physically connect them with 
another series of things, each to each, they 
become fit to be signs. If they are not re- 
garded as such they are not actually signs, 
but they are so in the same sense, for ex- 
ample, in which an unseen flower can be said 
to be red, this being also a term relative to 
a mental affection. 

Consider a state of mind which is acon- 
ception. It'is a conception by virtue of hav- 
ing a meaning, a logical comprehension ; and 
if it is applicable to any object, it is because 
that object has the characters contained in 
the comprehension of this conception. Now 
the logical comprehension of a thought is 
usually said to consist of the thoughts con- 
tained in it; but thoughts are events, 
acts of the mind. Two thoughts are two 
events separated in time, and one cannot 
literally be contained in the other. It may 
be said that all thoughts exactly similar are 
regarded as one; and that to say that one 
thought .contains another, means that it 
contains one exactly similar to that other. 
But how can two thoughts be similar? Two 
objects can only be regarded as similar if 
tney are compared and brought together in 
the mind. Thoughts have no existence ex- 
cept in the mind; only as they are regarded 
do they exist. Hence, two thoughts cannot 
be similar unless they are brought together 
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in the mind. But, as to their existence 
two thoughts are separated by an interval 
of time. We are too apt to imagine that we 
can frame a thought similar to a past thought, 
by matching it with the latter, as though 
this past thought were still present to us, 
But it is plain that the knowledge that one 
thought is similar to or in any way truly rep- 
resentative of another, cannot be derived 
from immediate perception, but must be an 
hypothesis (unquestionably fully justifiable 
by facts), and that therefore the formation 
of such a representing thought must be de- 
pendent upon a real effective force behind 
consciousness, and not merely upon a men- 
tal comparison. What we must mean, there- 
fore, by saying that one concept is contained 
in another, is that we normally represent 
one to be in the other; that is, that we form 
a particular kind of judgment,* of which the 
subject signifies one concept and the pre- 
dicate the other. 

No thought in itself, then, no feeling in it- 
self, contains any others, but is absolutely 
simple and unanalyzable; and to say thatitis 
composed of other thoughts and feelings, is 
like saying that a movement upon astraight 
line is composed of the two movements of 
which it is the resultant; that is to say, it isa 
metaphor, or fiction, parallel to the truth. 
Every thought, however artificial and com- 
plex, is, so far as it is immediately present, 
amere sensation without parts, and there- 
fore, in itself, without similarity to any 
other, but incomparable with any other and 
absolutely sui generis.t Whatever is wholly 
incomparable with anything else is wholly 
inexplicable, because explanation consists 
in bringing things under general laws or 
under natural classes. Hence every thought, 
in so far as it is a feeling of a peculiar sort, 
is simply an ultimate, inexplicable fact. Yet 
this does not conflict with my postulate that 
that fact should be allowed to stand as inex- 
plicable; for, on the one hand, we never can 
think, ‘“This is present to me,” since, before 


* A judgment concerning a minimum of in- 
formation, for the theory of which see my pa- 
per on Comprehension and Extension, in the 
Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, vol. 7, p. 426. 

t+ Observe that say in itself. 1 am not 80 
wild as to deny that my sensation of red to-day 
is like my sensation of red yesterday. 1 only 
say that the similarity can consist only in the 
physiological force behind consciousness,— 
which leads me to say, I recognize this feeling 
the same as the former one, and so does not 
consist in a community of sensation. 
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we have time to make the reflection, the 
sensation is past, and, on the other hand, 
when once past, we can never bring back 
the quality of the feeling as it was in and 
for itself, or know what it was like in itself, 
or even discover the existence of this quality 
except by a corollary from our general 
theory of ourselves, and then not in its 
idiosynerasy, but only as something pres- 
ent. But, as something present, feelings 
are all alike and require no explanation, 
since they contain only what is universal. 
§o that nothing which we can truly predi- 
cate of feelings is left inexplicable, but 
only something which we cannot reflective- 
lyknow. So that we do not fall into the 
contradiction of making the Mediate imme- 
diable. Finally, no present actual thought 
(which is a mere feeling) has any meaning, 
any intellectual value; for this lies not in 
what is actually thought, but in what this 
thought may be connected with in repre- 
sentation by subsequent thoughts; so that 
the meaning of a thought is altogether some- 
thing virtual. It may be objected, that if no 
thonght has any meaning, all thought is 
without meaning. But this is a fallacy sim- 
ilar to saying, that, if in no one of the succes- 
sive spaces which a body fills there is room 
for motion, there is no room for motion 
throughout the whole. At no one instant in 
my state of mind is there cognition or repre- 
sentation, but in the relation of my states of 
mind at different instants there is.* In 
short, the Immediate (and therefore in itself 
unsusceptible of mediation—the Unanalyz- 
able, the Inexplicable, the Unintellectual) 
muns in a continuous stream through our 
lives; itis the sum total of consciousness, 
whose mediation, which is the continuity of 
it, is brought about by a real effective force 
behind consciousness. 

Thus, we have in thought three elements: 
Ist, the representative function which makes 
it a representation ; 2d, the pure denotative 
application, or real connection, which brings 
one thought into relation with another; and 
4d, the material quality, or how it feels, 
which gives thought its guality.+ 

That a sensation is not necessarily an in- 
tuition, or first impression of sense, is very 
_ * Accordingly, just as we say that a body is 
in motion, and not that motion is in a body 
we ought to say that we are in thought, and 
not that thoughts are in us. 

t On quality, relation, and representation, 


see Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, vol. 7, p. 293. 
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evident in the case of the sense of beauty; 
and has been shown, upon page 105 of this 
volume, in the case of sound. When the 
sensation beautiful is determined by pre- 
vious cognitions, it always arises as a predi- 
cate; that is, we think that something is 
beautiful. Whenever a sensation thus arises 
in consequence of others, induction shows 
that those others are more or less complica- 
ted. Thus, the sensation of a particular 
kind of sound arises in consequence of im- 
pressions upon the various nerves of the 
ear being combined in a particular way, and 
following one another with a certain rapid- 
ity. A sensation of color depends upon 
impressions upon the eye following one 
another in a regular manner, and with a 
certain rapidity. The sensation of beauty 
arises upon a manifold of other impressions. 
And this will be found to hold good in all 
cases. Secondly, all these sensations are in 
themselves simple, or more so than the sen- 
sations which give rise to them. According- 
ly, a sensation is a simple predicate taken in 
place of a complex predicate; in other words, 
it fulfils the function of an hypothesis. But 
the general principle that every thing to 
which such and such a sensation belongs, 
has such and such a complicated series of 
predicates, is not one determined by reason 
(as we have seen), but is of an arbitrary 
nature. Hence, the class of hypothetic in- 
ferences which the arising of a sensation 
resembles, is that of reasoning from defi- 
nition to definitum, in which the major 
premise is of an arbitrary nature. Only in 
this mode of reasoning, this premise is de- 
termined by the conventions of language, 
and expresses the occasion upon which a 
word is to be used; and in the formation of 
a sensation, it is determined by the constitu- 
tion of our nature, and expresses the occa- 
sions upon which sensation, or a natural 
mental sign, arises. Thus, the sensation, 
so far as it represents something, is determ- 
ined, according to a logical law, by previous 
cognitions; that is to say, these cognitions 
determine that there shall be a sensation. 
But so far as the sensation is a mere feeling 
of a particular sort, it is determined only by 
an inexplicable, occult power; and so far, it 
is not arepresentation, but only the material 
quality of a representation. For just asin 
reasoning from definition to definitum, it is 
indifferent to the logician how the defined 
word shall sound, or how many letters it 
shall contain, so in the case of this constitu- 
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tional word, it is not determined by an in- 
ward law how it shall feel in itself. A feel- 
ing, therefore, as a feeling, is merely the 
material quality of a mental sign. 

But there is no feeling which is not also a 
representation, a predicate of something de- 
termined logically by the feelings which 
precede it. For if there are any such feel- 
ings not predicates, they are the emotions. 
Now every emotion has a subject. Ifa man 
is angry, he is saying to himself that this or 
that is vile and outrageous. If he is in joy, 
he is saying ‘this is delicious.” If he is 
wondering, he is saying “this is strange.” 
In short, whenever a man feels, he is think- 
ing of something. Even those passions which 
have no definite object —as melancholy — 
only come to consciousness through tinging 
the objects of thought. That which makes us 
look upon the emotions more as affections 
of self than other cognitions, is that we have 
found them more dependent upon our acci- 
dental situation at the moment than other 
cognitions; but that is only tosay that they 
are cognitions too narrow to be useful. The 
emotions, as a little observation will show, 
arise when our attention is strongly drawn 
to complex and inconceivable circumstances. 
Fear arises when we cannot predict our fate; 
joy, in the case of certain indescribable and 
peculiarly complex sensations. If there are 
some indications that something greatly for 
my interest, and which I have anticipated 
wouid happen, may not happen; and if, af- 
ter weighing probabilities, and inventing 
safeguards, and straining for further infor- 
mation, I find myself unable to come to any 
fixed conclusion in reference to the future, 
in the place of that intellectual hypothetic 
inference which I seek, the feeling of anziety 
arises. When something happens for which 
I cannot account, I wonder. When I en- 
deavor to realize to myself what I never can 
do, a pleasure in the future, Lhope. ‘I do 
not understand you,” is the phrase of an an- 
gry man. The indescribable, the ineffable, 
the incomprehensible, commonly excite 
emotion; but nothing is so chilling as a 
scientific explanation. ‘Thus an emotion is 
always a simple predicate substituted by an 
operation of the mind for a highly compli- 
cated predicate. Now if we consider that a 


very complex predicate demands explana- 
tion by means of an hypothesis, that that hy- 
pothesis must be a simpler predicate substi- 
tuted for that complex one; and that when 
we have an emotion, an hypothesis, strictly 
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speaking, is hardly possible—the analogy of 
the parts played by emotion and hypothesis 
is very striking. There is, it is true, this dif- 
ference between an emotion and an intellec- 
tual hypothesis, that we have reason to say 
in the case of the latter, that to whatever the 
simple hypothetic predicate can be applied, 
of that thé complex predicate is true; where- 
as, in the case of an emotion this is a propo- 
sition for which no reason can be given, but 
which is determined merely by our emo- 
tional constitution. But this corresponds 
precisely to the difference between hypothe- 
sis and reasoning from definition to defini- 
tum, and thus it would appear that emotion 
is nothing but sensation. There appears to 
be a difference, however, between emotion 
and sensation, and I would state it as fol- 
lows: 

‘There is some reason to think that, corre- 
sponding to every feeling within us, some 
motion takes place in our bodies. This prop- 
erty of the thought-sign, since it has no ra- 
tional dependence upon the meaning of the 
sign, may be compared with what I have 
called the material quality of the sign; but 
it differs from the latter inasmuch as it is not 
essentially necessary that it should be felt 
in order that there should be any thought- 
sign. In the case of a sensation, the mani- 
fold of impressions which precede and de- 
termine it are not of a kind, the bodily mo- 
tion corresponding to which comes from any 
large ganglion or from the brain, and proba- 
bly for this reason the sensation produces no 
great commotion in the bodily organism; 
and the sensation itself is not a thought 
which has a very strong influence upon the 
current of thought except by virtue of the 
information it may serve to afford. An emo- 
tion, on the other hand, comes much later 
in the development of thought—I mean, fur- 
ther from the first beginning of the cogni- 
tion of its object—and the thoughts which 
determine it already have motions corre- 
sponding to them in the brain, or the chief 
ganglion; consequently, it produces large 
movements in the body, and, independently 
of its representative value, strongly affects 
the current of thought. ‘The animal mo- 
tions to which I allude, are, in the first place 
and obviously, blushing, blenching, staring, 
smiling, scowling, pouting, laughing, weep- 
ing, sobbing, wriggling, flinching, trem- 
bling, being petrified, sighing, snifling, 
shrugging, groaning, heartsinking, trepida- 
tion, swelling of the heart, etc. etc. To 
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these may, perhaps, be added, in the second 
place, other more complicated actions, which 
nevertheless spring from a direct impulse 
and not from deliberation. 

That which distinguishes both sensations 
proper and emotions from the feeling of a 
thought, is that in the case of the two former 
the material quality is made prominent, be- 
eause the thought has no relation of reason 
to the thoughts which determine it, which 
exists in the last case and detracts from the 
attention given to the mere feeling. By 
there being no relation of reason to the de- 
termining thoughts, I mean that there is 
nothing in the content of the thought which 
explains why it should arise only on occa- 
sion of these determining thoughts. If there 
is such a relation of reason, if the thought is 
essentially limited in its application to these 
objects, then the thought comprehends a 
thought other than itself; in other words, it 
is then a complex thought. An incomplex 
thought can, therefore, be nothing but a 
sensation or emotion, having no rational 
character. This is very different from the 
ordinary doctrine, according to which the 
very highest and most metaphysical concep- 
tions are absolutely simple. I shall be asked 
how such a conception of a being is to be 
analyzed, or whether I can ever define one, 
two, and three, without a diallele. Now I 
shall admit at once that neither of these 
conceptions ean be separated into two oth- 
ers higher than itself; and in that sense, 
therefore, I fully admit that certain very 
metaphysical and eminently intellectual no- 
tions are absolutely simple. But though 

_ these concepts cannot be defined by genus 
and difference, there is another way in 
which they can be defined. All determ- 
ination is by negation; we can first recog- 
nize any character only by putting an 
object which possesses it into comparison 
with an object which possesses it not. 
A conception, therefore, which was quite 
universal in every respect would be un- 
recognizable and impossible. We do not 
obtain the conception of Being, in the 
sense implied in the copula, by observing 
that all the things which we can think of 
nave something in common, for there is 
no such thing to be observed. We get it by 
reflecting upon signs—words or thoughts; 
—we observe that different predicates may 
be attached to the same subject, and that 
each makes some conception applicable 
to the subject; then we imagine that a 
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subject has something true of it merely 
because a predicate (no matter what) is at- 
tached to it,—and that we call Being. The” 
conception of being is, therefore, a concep- 
tion about asign—a thought, or word;—and 
since it is not applicable to every sign, it is 
not primarily universal, although it is so in 
its mediate application to things. Being, 
therefore, may be defined; it may be de- 
fined, for example, as that which is common 
to the objects included in any class, and 
to the objects not included in the same class. 
But itis nothing new to say that metaphysi- 
cal conceptions are primarily and at bottom 
thoughts about words, or thoughts about 
thoughts; it is the doctrine both of Aristotle 
(whose categories. are parts of speech) and 
of Kant (whose categories are the characters 
of different kinds of propositions). 


Sensation and the power of abstraction or 
attention may be regarded as, in one sense, 
the sole constituents of all thought. Having 
considered the former, let us now attempt 
some analysis of the latter. By the force of 
attention, an emphasis is put upon one of 
the objective elements: of consciousness. 
This emphasis is, therefore, not itself an ob- 
ject of immediate consciousness; and in this 
respect it differs entirely from a feeling. 
Therefore, since the emphasis, nevertheless, 
consists in some effect upon consciousness, 
and so can exist only so far as it affects our 
knowledge; and since an act cannot be sup- 
posed to determine that which precedes it 
in time, this act can consist only in the capa- 
city which the cognition emphasized has for 
producing an effect upon memory, or other- 
wise influencing subsequent thought. ‘This 
is confirmed by the fact that attention is a 
matter of continuous quantity ; for continu- 
ous quantity, so far as we know it, reduces 
itself in the last analysis to time. Accord- 
ingly, we find that attention does, in fact, 
produce avery great effect upon subsequent 
thought. In the first place, it strongly af- 
fects memory, a thought being remembered 
for a longer time the greater the attention 
originally paid to it. In the second place, 
the greater the attention, the closer the con- 
nection and the more accurate the logical 
sequence of thought. In the third place, by 
attention a thought may be recovered which 
has been forgotten. From these facts, we 
gather that attention is the power by which 
thought at one time is connected with and 
made to relate to thought at another time; 
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or, to apply the conception of thought as a 
sign, that it is the pure demonstrative appli- 
cation of a thought-sign. 

Attention is roused when the same phe- 
nomenon presents itself repeatedly on dif- 
ferent occasions, or the same predicate in 
different subjects. We see that A has a cer- 
tain character, that B has the same, C has 
the same; and this excites our attention, so 
that we say, *‘ These have this character.” 
Thus attention is an act of induction; but it 
is an induction which does not increase our 
knowledge, because our ‘these’? covers 
nothing but the instances experienced. It 
is, in short, an argument from enumeration. 

Attention produces effects upon the ner- 
vous system. These elfects are habits, or 
nervous associations. A habit arises, when, 
having had the sensation of performing a 
certain act, m, on several occasions a, b, c, 
we come to do it upon every occurrence of 
the general event, /, of which a, 6 and ¢ are 
special cases. That is to say, by the cogni- 
tion that 


Every case of a, 6, or c, is a case of m, 
is determined the cognition that 
Every case of / is a case of m. 


Thus the formation of a habit is an induc- 
tion, and is therefore necessarily connected 
with attention or abstraction. Voluntary ac- 
tions result from the sensations produced by 
habits, as instinctive actions result from our 
original nature. 

We have thus seen that every sort of mod- 
ification of consciousness — Attention, Sen- 
sation, and Understanding—is an inference. 
But the objection may be made that infer- 
ence deals only with general terms, and that 
an image, or absolutely singular representa- 
tion, cannot therefore be inferred. 

“Singular” and “individual” are equivocal 
terms. A singular may mean that which 
can be but in one place at one time. In this 
sense it is not opposed to general. The sun 
is a singular in this sense, but, as is explain- 
ed in every good treatise on logic, it is a 
general term. I may have avery general 
conception of Hermolaus Barbarus, but still 
I conceive him only as able to be in one 
place at one time. When an image is said 
to be singular, it is meant that it is abso- 
lutely determinate in all respects. Every 
possible character, or the negative thereof, 
must be true of such an image. In the words 
of the most eminent expounder of the doc- 
trine, the image of a man “must be either 
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of a white, or a black, or a tawny; a straight, 
or a crooked; a tall, or a low, or a middle- 
sized man.”? It must be of a man with his 
mouth open or his mouth shut, whose hair 
is precisely of such and such a shade, and 
whose figure has precisely such and such 
proportions. No statement of Locke has 
been so scouted by all friends of images as 
his denial that the ‘‘idea” of a triangle must 
be either of an obtuse-angled, right-angled, 
or acute-angled triangle. In fact, the image 
of a triangle must be of one, each of whose 
angles is of a certain number of degrees, 
minutes, and seconds. 

This being so, it is apparent that no man 
has a true image of the road to his office, or 
of any other real thing. Indeed he has no 
image of it at all unless he can not only rec- 
ognize it, but imagines it (truly or falsely) 
in all its infinite details. This being the case, 
it becomes very doubtful whether we ever 
have any such thing as an image in our imagi- 
nation. Please, reader, to look ata bright red 
book, or other brightly colored object, and 
then to shut your eyes and say whether you 
see that color, whether brightly or faintly— 
whether, indeed, there is anything like sight 
there. Hume and the other followers of 
Berkeley maintain that there is no difference 
between the sight and the memory of the red 
book except in ‘their different degrees of 
force and vivacity.’’ ‘‘'The colors which the 
memory employs,” says Hume, “are faint 
and dull compared with those in which our 
original perceptions are clothed.” If this 
were a correct statement of the difference, 
we should remember the book as being less 
red than jt is; whereas, in fact, we remem- 
ber the color with very great precision for a 
few moments [please to test this point, read- 
er], although we do not see any thing like 
it. We carry away absolutely nothing of 
the color except the consciousness that we 
could recognize it. As a further proof of this, 
I will requestithe reader to try a little ex- 
periment. Let him call up, if he can, the 
image of a horse—not of one which he has 
ever seen, but of an imaginary one,—and 
before reading further let him by contem- 
plation* fix the image in his memory. . ..- 


* No person whose native tongue is English 
will need to be informed that contemplation is 
essentially (1) protracted (2) voluntary, and 
(3) an action, and that it is never used for that 
which is set forth to the mind in this act. A 
foreigner can convince himself of this by the 
proper study of English writers. Thus, Locke 
(Essay concerning Human Understanding, 


n 
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Has the reader done as requested? for I pro- 
test that it is not fair play to read further 
without doing so. Now, the reader can 
say in general of what color that horse was, 
whether grey, bay, or black. But he proba- 
bly cannot say precisely of what shade it was. 
He tannot state this as exactly as he could 
just after having scen such a horse. But 
why, if he had an image. in his mind which 
no more had the general color than it had 
the particular shade, has the latter vanished 
so instantaneously from his memory while 
the former still remains? It may be re- 
plied, that we always forget the details be- 
fore we do the more general characters; but 
that this answer is insufficient is, I think, 
shown by the extreme disproportion be- 
tween the length of time that the exact 
shade of something looked at is remem- 
bered as compared with that instantaneous 
oblivion to the exact shade of the thing im- 
agined, and the but slightly superior vivid- 
ness of the memory of the thing seen as 
compared with the memory of the thing 
imagined. 

The nominalists, I suspect, confound to- 
gether thinking a triangle without thinking 
that it is either equilateral, isoceles, or sca- 
lene, and thinking a triangle without think- 
ing whether it is equilateral, isoceles, or 
sealene. 

It is important to remember that we have 
no intuitive power of distinguishing be- 
tween one subjective mode of cognition and 
another; and hence often think that some- 
thing is presented to us as a picture, while 
itis really constructed from slight data by 
the understanding. ‘This is the case with 


dreams, as is shown by the frequent impos- 


sibility of giving an intelligible account of 
one without adding something which we 
feel was not in the dream itself. Many 
dreams, of which the waking memory 


Book II., chap. 19, § 1) says, “If it [an idea] 
be held there [in view} long under attentive 
consideration, ’tis Contemplation”; and again, 
(. Book II., chap. 10, § 1) “ Keeping the 
dea, which is brought into it [the mind] for 
some time actually in view, which is called 
Contemplation.” ‘This term is therefore unfitted 
to translate Anschauung; for this latter does 
not imply an act which is necessarily protract- 
ed or voluntary, and denotes most usually a 
mental presentation, sometimes a faculty, less 
often the reception of an impression in the 
mind, and seldom, if ever, an action. To the 
translation of Anschauung by intuition, there is, 
at least, no such insufferable objection. Etymo- 
logically the two words precisely correspond. 
The original philosophical meaning of intuition 
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makes elaborate and consistent stories, must 
probably have been in fact mere jumbles of 
these feelings of the ability to recognize 
this and that which I have just alluded to. 

I will now go so far as to say that we have 
no images even in actual perception. It will 
be sufficient to prove this in the case of vis- 
ion; for if no picture is seen when we look 
at an object, it will not be claimed that 
hearing, touch, and the other senses, are 
superior to sight in this respect. ‘hat the 
picture is not painted on the nerves of the 
retina is absolutely certain, if, as physiol- 
ogists inform us, these nerves are needle- 
points pointing to the light and at dis- 
tances considerably greater than the min- 
imum visibile. The same thing is shown 
by our not being able to perceive that 
there isa large blind spot near the mid- 
dle of the retina. If, then, we have a pic- 
ture before us when we see, it is one 
constructed by the mind at the suggestion 
of previous sensations. Supposing these 
sensations to be signs, the understanding by 
reasoning from them could attain all the 
knowledge of outward things which we de- 
rive from sight, while the sensations are 
quite inadequate to forming an image or 
representation absolutely determinate. If 
we have such an image or picture, we must 
have in our minds a representation of a sur- 
face which is only a part of every surface 
we see, and we must see that each part, 
however small, has such and such a eolor. 
If we look from some distance at a speckled 
surface, it seems as if we did not see whether 
it were speckled or not; but if we have an 
image before us, it must appear to us either 
as speckled, or as not speckled. Again, the 
eye by education comes to distinguish mi- 
nute differences of color; but if we see only 
absolutely determinate images, we must, no 
less before our eyes are trained .than after- 


was a cognition of the present manifold in that 
character ; and it is now commonly used, as a 
modern writer says, “‘to include all the products 
ot the perceptive (external or internal) and im- 
aginative faculties ; every act of consciousness, 
in short, of which the immediate object is an 
individual, thing, act, or state of mind, pre- 
sented under the condition of distinct existence 
in space and time.” Finally, we have the 
authority of Kant’s own example for translat- 
ing his Anschauung by Intuitus; and, indeed, 
this is the common usage of Germans writing 
Latin. Moreover, intuitiv frequently replaces 
anschauend or anschaulich. If this constitutes a 
misunderstanding of Kant, it is one which is 
shared by himself and nearly all his country- 
men. 
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wards, see each color as particularly such 
and such a shade. Thus to suppose that 
we have an image before us when we see, 
is not only a hypothesis which explains 
nothing whatever, but is one which actually 
creates difficulties which require new hy- 
potheses in order to explain them away. 

One of these difficulties arises from the 
fact that the details are less easily distin- 
guished than, and forgotten before, the 
general circumstances. Upon this theory, 
the general features exist in the details: 
the details are, in fact, the whole picture. 
It seems, then, very strange that that 
which exists only secondarily in the _pic- 
ture should make more impression than 
the picture itself. It is true that in an old 
painting the details are not easily made 
out; “but this is because we know that the 
blackness is the result of time, and is no part 
of the picture itself. There is no difficulty 
in making out the details of the picture as 
it looks at present; the only difficulty is in 
guessing what it used to be. But if we have 
a picture on the retina, the minutest details 
are there as much as, nay, more than, the 
general outline and significancy of it. Yet 
that which must actually be seen, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to recognize; while that 
which is only abstracted from what is seen 
is very obvious. 


But the conclusive argument against our 
having any images, or absolutely determin- 
ate representations in perception, is that in 
that case we have the materials in each such 
representation for an infinite amount of con- 
scious cognition, which we yet never become 
aware of. Now there is no meaning in say- 
ing that we have something in our minds 
which never has the least effect on what we 
are conscious of knowing. The most that 
can be said is, that when we see we are put 
in a condition in which we are able to get 
a very large and perhaps indefinitely great 
amount of knowledge of the visible qualities 
of objects. 

Moreover, that perceptions are not ab- 
solutely determinate and singular is obvious 
from the fact that each sense is an abstract- 
ing mechanism. Sight by itself informs us 
only of colors and forms. No one can pre- 
tend that the images of sight are determin- 
ate in reference to taste. ‘They are, there- 
fore, so far general that they are neither 
sweet nor non-sweet, bitter nor non-bitter, 
having savor or insipid. 

The next question is whether we have 


any general conceptions except in judg- 


ments. In perception, where we know a: 


thing as existing, it is plain that there is 
a judgment that the thing exists, since a 
mere general concept of a thing is in no 
case a cognition of it as existing. It has 
usually been said, however, that we can call 
up any concept without making any judg- 
ment; but it seems that in this case we only 
arbitrarily suppose ourselves to have an ex- 
perience. In order to conceive the number 2, 
I suppose, that is, I arbitrarily make the hy- 
pothesis or judgment, that there are certain 


points before my eyes, and I judge that these : 


are seven. This seems to be the most simple 
and rational view of the matter, and I may 
add that it is the one which has been adopted 
by the best logicians. If this be the case, 
what goes by the name of the association 
of images is in reality an association of 
judgments. The association of ideas is said 
to proceed according to three principles— 
those of resemblance, of contiguity, and of 
causality. But it would be equally true to 
say that signs denote what they do on the 
three principles of resemblance, contiguity, 
and causality. There can be no question 
that anything is a sign of whatever is as- 
sociated with it by resemblance, by conti- 
guity, or by causality: nor can there be any 
doubt that any sign recalls the thing signi- 
fied. So, then, the association of ideas con- 
sists in this, that a judgment occasions 
another judgment, of which it is the sign. 
Now this is nothing less nor more than in- 
ference. 


Everything in which we take the least in- 
terest creates in us its own particular emo- 
tion, however slight this may be. This emo- 
tion is a sign and a predicate of the thing. 
Now, when a thing resembling this thing is 
presented to us, a similar emotion arises; 
hence, we immediately infer that the latter is 
like the former. A formal logician of the 
old school may say, that in logic no term can 
enter into the conclusion which had not been 
contained in the premises, and that therefore 
the suggestion of something new must be 
essentially different from inference. But I 
reply that that rule of logic applies only to 
those arguments which are technically called 
completed. We can and do reason— 


Elias was a man; 
He was mortal. 


And this argument is just as valid as the full 
syllogism, although it is so only because the 


om te 
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major premise of the latter happens to be 
true. If to pass from the judgment *“ Elias 
was a man’’ to the judgment ‘Elias was 
mortal,’ without actually saying to one’s 
self that ‘* All men are mortal,” is not infer- 
ence, then the term ‘“‘inference’’ is used in 
so restricted a sense that inferences hardly 
occur outside of a logic-book. 

What is here said of association by resem- 
blance is true of all association. All associa- 
tion is by signs. Everything has its subject- 
ive or emotional qualities, which are attrib- 
uted either absolutely or relatively, or by 
conventional imputation to anything which 


isa sign of it. And so we reason, 


The sign is such and such; 
.. The sign is that thing. 


This conclusion receiving, however, a modifi- 
cation, owing to other considerations, so as 
to become— 


The sign is almost (is representative of) 
that thing. 


We come now to the consideration of the 
last of the four principles whose consequen- 
ces we were to trace; namely, that the ab- 
solutely incognizable is absolutely inconceiv- 
able. That upon Cartesian principles the 
very realities of things can never be known 
in the least, most competent persons must 
long ago have been convinced. Hence the 
breaking forth of idealism, which is es- 
sentially anti-Cartesian, in every direction, 
whether among empiricists (Berkeley, 
Hume), or among no-ologists (Hegel, 
Fichte). The principle now brought un- 


‘der discussion is directly idealistic ; for, 


since the meaning of a word is the concep- 
tion it conveys, the absolutely incogniza- 
ble has no meaning because no concep- 
tion attaches to it. It is, therefore, a mean- 
ingless word; and, consequently, whatever 
ismeant by any term as ‘the real’’ is cog- 
nizable in some degree, and so is of the na- 
ture of a cognition, in the objective sense of 
that term. 

At any moment we are in possession of 
certain information, that is, of cognitions 
which have been logically derived by in- 
duction and hypothesis from previous 
cognitions which are less general, less dis- 
tinct, and of which we have a less lively con- 


sciousness. These in their turn have been ° 


derived from others still less general, less dis- 
tinct, and less vivid; and so on back to the 


ideal* first, which is quite singular, and 
quite out of consciousness. This ideal first is . 
the particular thing-in-itself. It does not exist 
as such. 'That is, there is no thing which is 
in-itself in the sense of not being relative to 
the mind, though things which are relative 
to the mind doubtless are, apart from that 
relation. The cognitions which thus reach. 
us by this infinite series of inductions and 
hypotheses (which though infinite a parte 
ante logice, is yet as one continuous process 
not without a beginning in time) are of two 
kinds, the true and the untrue, or cogni- 
tions whose objects are real and those whose 
objects are unreal. And what do we mean 
by the real? It is a conception which we 
must first have had when we discovered 
that there was an unreal, an illusion; that 
is, when we first corrected ourselves. Now 
the distinction for which alone this fact lo- 
gically called, was between an ens relative 
to private inward determinations, to the ne- 
gations belonging to idiosyncrasy, and an 
ens such as would stand in the long run. 
The real, then, is that which, sooner or later, 
information and reasoning would finally re- 
sult in, and which is therefore independent 
of the vagaries of me and you. Thus, the 
very origin of the conception of reality 
shows that this conception essentially in- 
volves the notion of a COMMUNITY, with- 
out definite limits, and capable of a definite 
increase of knowledge. And so those two 
series of cognitions—the real and the un- 
real—consist of those which, at a time suf- 
ficiently future, the community will always 
continue to re-affirm; and of those which, 
under the same conditions, will ever after 
be denied. Now, a proposition whose fals- 
ity can never be discovered, and the error 
of which therefore is absolutely incognizable, 
contains, upon our principle, absolutely no 
error. Consequently, that which is thought 
in these cognitions is the real, as it really is. 
There is nothing, then, to prevent our know- 
ing outward things as they really are, and it 
is most likely that we do thus know them in 
numberless cases, although we can never be 
absolutely certain of doing so in any special 
case. 

But it follows that since no cognition of 
ours is absolutely determinate, generals must 
have a real existence. Now this scholastic 
realism is usually set down as a belief in met- 


* By an ideal, I mean the limit which the 
possible cannot attain. 
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aphysical fictions. But, in fact, a realist is 
simply one who knows no more recondite 
reality than that which is represented in a 
true representation. Since, therefore, the 
word “‘man”’ is true of something, that which 
‘man’? means is real. The nominalist must 
admit that man is truly applicable to some- 
thing; but he believes that. there is beneath 
this a thing in itself, an incognizable reality. 
His is the metaphysical figment. Modern 
nominalists are mostly superficial men, who 
do not know, as the more thorough Ros- 
cellinus and Occam did, that a reality 
which has no representation is one which 
has no relation and no quality. The great 
argument for nominalism is that there is no 
man unless there is some particular man. 
That, however, does not affect the realism of 
Scotus ; for although there is no man of 
whom all further determination can be de- 
nied, yet there is a man, abstraction being 
made of all further determination. There is 
a real difference between man irrespective of 
what the other determinations may be, and 
man with this or that particular series of 
determinations, although undoubtedly this 
difference is only relative to the mind and 
not in-re. Such is the position of Scotus.* 
Occam’s great objection is, there can be no 
real distinction which is not in re, in the 
thing-in-itself; but this begs the question, 
for it is itself based only on the notion that 
reality is something independent of repre- 
sentative relation.t 


Such being the nature of reality in gene- 
ral, in what does the reality of the mind 
consist? We have seen that the content of 
consciousness, the entire phenomenal mani- 
festation of mind, isa sign resulting from 
inference. Upon our principle, therefore, 
that the absolutely incognizable does not 
exist, so that the phenomenal manifestation 
of a substance is the substance, we must 
conclude that the mind is asign developing 
according to the laws of inference. What 
distinguishes a man from a word? There is 
a distinction doubtless. The material qual- 
ities, the forces which constitute the pure 
denotative application, and the meaning of 


* “Eadem natura est, que in existentia per 

adum singularitatis est determinata, et in 
intellectu, hoc est ut habet relationem ad in- 
tellectum ut cognitum ad cognoscens, est in- 
determinata.” — Quest. Subtillissime, lib. 7, 
qu. 18. 

+ See his argument Summa logices, part. 1, 
cap. 16. 
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the human sign, are all exceedingly compli- 
cated in comparison with those of the word. 
But these differences are only relative, 
What other is there? It may be said that 
man is conscious, while a word is not. But 
consciousness is a very vague term. It may 
mean that emotion which accompanies the 
reflection that we have animal life. This 
is a consciousness which is dimmed when 
animal life is at its ebb in old age, or sleep, 
but which is not dimmed when the spiritual 
life is at its ebb; which is the more lively 
the better animal a man is, but which is not 
so, the better man he is. We do not attribute 
this sensation to words, because we have 
reason to believe that it is dependent upon 
the possession of an animal body. But this 
consciousness, being a mere sensation, is 
only a part of the material quality of the 
man-sign. Again, consciousness is some- 
times used to signify the J think, or unity in 
thought; but the unity is nothing but con- 
sistency, or the recognition of it. Consist- 
ency belongs to every sign, so far as it is a 
sign; and therefore every sign, since it sig- 
nifies primarily that it is a sign, signifies its 
own consistency. The man-sign acquires 
information, and comes to mean more than 
he did before. But so do words. Does not 
electricity mean more now than it did in the 
days of Franklin? Man makes the word, 
and the word means nothing which the man 
has not made it mean, and that only to some 
man. But since man can think only by 
means of words or other external symbols, 
these might turn round and say: ‘*You mean 
nothing which we have not taught you, and 
then only so far as you address some word 
as the interpretant of your thought.” In 
fact, therefore, men and words reciprocally 
educate each other; each increase of a man’s 
information involves and is involved by, a 
corresponding increase of a word’s informa- 
tion. : 

Without fatiguing the reader by stretch- 
ing this parallelism too far, it is sufficient to 
say that there is no element whatever of 
man’s consciousness which has not some- 
thing corresponding to it in the word; and 
the reason is obvious. It is that the word 
or sign which man uses is the man himself. 
For, as the fact that every thought is a 
sign, taken in conjunction with the fact that 
life is a train of thought, proves that man is 
a sign; so, that every thought is an external 
sign, proves that man is an external sign. 
That is to say, the man and the external 


sign are identical, in the same sense in which 
the words homo and man are identical. ‘Thus 
my language is the sum total of myself; for 
the man is the thought. 

It is hard for man to understand this, be- 
eause he persists in identifying himself with 
his will, his power over the animal organ- 
ism, with brute force. Now the organism is 
only an instrument of thought. But the 
identity of a man consists in the consistency 
of what he does and thinks, and consistency 
is the intellectual character of a thing; that 
is, is its expressing something. 

Finally, as what anything really is, is what 
it may finally come to be known to be in 
the ideal state of complete information, so 
that reality depends on the ultimate decis- 
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ion of the community; so thought is what 
it is, only by virtue of its addressing a fu- 
ture thought which fs in its value as thought 
identical with it, though more developed. 
In this way, the existence of thought now, 
depends on what is to be hereafter; so that 
it has only a potential existence, dependent 
on the future thought of the community. 

The individual man, since his separate ex- 
istence is manifested only by ignorance and 
error, so far as he is anything apart from his 
fellows, and from what he and they are to 
be, is only a negation. This is man, 


* “proud man, 
gs ignorant of what he’s most assured, 
is glassy essence.” 


IV. Music.—Art represents, under differ- 
ent forms, the development of spirit. It is, 
accordingly, the degree of spirituality in the 
mode of expression which assigns to each of 
the arts its rank, its pre-eminence, and which 
serves to fix its relations. 

Architecture is the most imperfect art, ex- 
pressing thought in a vague manner only, 
through forms borrowed from inorganic 
matter. Next, Sculpture represents spirit, 
but still as identified with the body, and only 
so far as corporeal form allows. Painting 
’ expresses the innermost and profoundest side 
of the soul, passion, and moral sentiment. 
Hence it rejects matter, in order that it may 
confine itself to surface. It employs visible 
appearance and color as a richer, more 
varied and more spiritual mode of expres- 
sion. Nevertheless this appearance is always 
borrowed from the visible, extended, and per- 
manent form. 

There is in the soul a necessity for signs, 
for materials, more in conformity with its 
nature, presenting nothing fixed and extend- 
ed, and where the material side wholly dis- 
appears. 

This need is supplied in Music. Its end is 
to expres the soul in itself, the inner senti- 
ment, by a sign which no longer offers any- 
thing extended or material, by a sign invisi- 
ble, rapid and fleeting as the movements of 
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soul itself. This sign, which is, however, 
still produced by means of matter, no more 
recalls extension and its forms, but is sound, 
the result of the undulatory vibration of 
bodies. 

As music abandons visible forms, it ad- 
dresses itself to a new organ, to the hearing, 
asense more spiritual, though less contem- 
plative, than vision. The ear perceives this 
unextended sign, the resultant of that vibra- 
tion which leaves no trace after it, and van- 
ishes in its expression. 

By thus divesting itself of external and 
material form, sound is eminently fitted to 
be the echo of the soul and of sentiment. 
Accordingly, the problem of music will be 
to awake the inmost chords of the soul, and 
to reproduce all its movements and emotions. 

Thereby, also, its effects are explained. Its 
aim is to reach the utmost limit of sentiment; 
‘itis the art of sentiment. Between art and 
sentiment there exists so intimate a union 
that they seemingly fuse together. Sound, 
that immaterial phenomenon, without prop- 
er duration, instantaneous, borrowing all its 
value from the sentiment which it veils, pen- 
etrates into the soul and echoes through its 
depths. 

If we compare music with the other arts, 

-we find, in the first place, that it exhibits 
certain real analogies with Architecture. If 
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this, indeed, expresses ideas only symboli- 
cally and vaguely, music also limits itself to 
the accompanying of conceptions of spirit, 
of which language alone is the clear and 
truthful expression. 

In the next place, architecture does not 
borrow from nature forms already complete; 
it invents them, or fashions them, according 
to geometric rules and proportions. Now 
music also, independently of the expression 
of sentiment, follows the law of numbers, 
which determines the measure, the length, 
the accord of sounds. It introduces among 
sounds, as architecture among forms, regu- 
larity, symmetry, and harmony. This is 
what has caused architecture to be styled 
mute music, 

Meanwhile, by the side of these resem- 
blances, still greater differences are mani- 
fested between these two arts; for, if the 
laws of number and quantity form their 
common base, their materials are of a na- 
ture directly opposite. Architecture appro- 
priates to itself ponderable matter and ex- 
ternal forms; music employs sound, an in- 
visible, mobile, fugitive element, borrowed 
not from space but from time—sound, a sign 
full of soul and life. 

These two arts appertain, then, to two en- 
tirely different spheres of the spirit. While 
architecture lifts up its colossal images 
which the eye contemplates in their sym- 
bolic form and their eternal immobility, the 
rapid world of scund penetrates immediate- 
ly by the ear into the interior of the soul 
and fills it with emotions of sympathy. 

Sculpture is the art farthest removed 
from music. Painting, however, exhibits a 
great affinity with it: it approaches it, in 
fact. in vivacity of expression. Nevertheless 
painting represents external and _ visible 
forms which already exist in nature. The 
artist does not invent these forms; he is lim- 
ited to generalizing and spiritualizing them; 
while the musician, receiving indeed a text, 
invents the most proper combinations to ex- 
press the sentiments of the soul which con- 
nect themselves with it. Its proper field is 
sentiment in its abstract simplicity. To form 
it, he has only to return into himself, to go 
down into the depths of his soul. He may, 
indeed, sometimes go to the extent of forget- 
ting his subject in order to express his own 
emotions. It also belongs to this art to ef- 
fect an enfranchisement of the soul, to free 
it from the wants and miseries of actual ex- 
istence, to cause it to forget its sorrows. 


Music secures this freedom in the highest 
degree. 

Sculpture and painting have only to bring 
out the idea already contained in the subject, 
to gather about it its accessories and de- 
tails. Though a musical work ought not to 
miss this interior connection and this unity, 
its mode of development is wholly different. 
The musical theme is quickly exhausted; 
the principal thought remains the centre; 
but this succession necessitates, with a 
flight, a return, oppositions, conflicts, tran- 
sitions, sudden turns, unexpected conclu- 
sions. Accordingly, the unity is far from 
resembling that of the members and their 
proportions in a statue, or in the arrange- 
ment of a picture. 

Music is distinguished from the other arts 
in this respect: it is too near the free world 
of the soul not to have the right of placing 
itself above the given subject, and even the 
thought which it makes its content. The 
artist here is free to abandon himself to his 
genius and his fancies. Its laws are those 
of sounds; and they as such do not bind 
themselves strictly to the thought and to the 
sense of words, as visible forms are united 
to the idea which they represent. 

If, in fine, one compares music to poetry, 
it exhibits a great affinity with it, but also 
profound differences. 

In poetry, the sound is not modulated by 
instruments. The articulate sound of the 
voice is only an oral sign, in itself void of 
sense, and more or less independent of the 
idea which it expresses; hence a striking 
difference between musical and poetical em- 
ployment of sound. Music does not reduce 
sound to the condition of a mere means, a 
sign of the thought; it makes of it its end; 
it fashions it in itself and for itself. 

But what poetry thus loses as to the imme- 
diate expression of visible objects, it regains 
in presenting them to the imagination. In 
a word, it forms pictures for the spirit. Mu- 
sic should waive this prerogative; it is con- 
fined to expressing a certain harmony, a 
sympathetic relation between sounds and 
ideas or objects. It thus gives a vague 
idea of the moral situation; it succeeds even 
in communicating a certain excitement to 
the imagination, but without giving rise to 
the actual image of the objects and of their 
determinate form. 

Music and poetry, moreover, -readily in- 
termarry; but the two arts remain no less 
distinct, and preserve their independence. 
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If the poetic work is perfect, it must expect 
little aid from music; and if the music is 
the principal aim, the poetic text should be 
subordinate and superficial; it merely fur- 
nishes a simple canvas. The interest can- 
not divide itself equally, as is exemplified 
by the Italian opera. 

The nature and the proper sphere of mu- 
sic being understood, it is easy to determine 
the special manner in which it must con- 
ceive its subject. Although it can free itself 
from it to a certain extent, nevertheless it 
should, in order to produce its true effect, 
express a thought. But how? Not as 
thought, as idea clear or abstract, as general 
notion : itis as sentiment. It ought not to 
undertake to labor in the service of the ima- 
gination; that care concerns the other arts: 
it should confine itself to rendering compre- 
hensible the sentiments of the soul—the 
inner and emotional part of man—this is its 
proper object. ‘‘'To express in sounds that 
inner life, those mysterious movements of 
the soul, or to combine that harmonious 
echo with the language of words which ex- 
press thoughts, to baptize in some way this 
frigid language in the living fountain of 
sympathetic sentiment,—such is the difficult 
task which falls to the lot of music.” 

Although thus restrained, its domain is 
not the less an extensive one; for the sphere 
of sentiment is infinitely vast and varied. 
On the other hand, it ought not to express 
sentiment, as it escapes naturally from the 
soul, in a spontaneous cry; but to sweeten, 
totemper that expression by its measures 
and cadences, fashioned according to the 
laws of harmony and rhythm. It is by this 
‘only that it is an art, and that among all the 
arts it is the best adapted to calm the vio- 
lence of natural emotions, to work out the 
enfranchisement of the soul, to ers it 
into a serener and purer sphere. 

The power with which music acts upon 
the soul, and chiefly upon the sensibility, is 
explained by these principles. ‘It does not 
go so far as to awaken the conceptions of 
the intellect, nor so far as to evoke in the 
spirit, images which divide and captivate its 
attention; it centres itself in the profound 
region of sentiment. Placed in the seat of 
the inner changes of the soul, at the central 
point of the whole man, it agitates and 
moves the whole.” 

If, in this connection, we compare anew 
music with the other arts, we shall under- 
stand the different manner in which they 
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act upon us, and the peculiar effects of 
music. In the arts of design, the spectacle _ 
and the spectator are distinct, set over 
against one another. In music, the sounds 
are distinct from us, but. the opposition 
does not go so far as the fixedness of a 
permanent spectacle. Sounds:are instanta- 
neous. Music thus penetrates immediately 
to the inner focus of the movements of the 
soul: that loses its contemplative liberty; 
the musical expression excites and trans- 
ports us. Sound acts as an element, as a 
force of nature. The me is not seized by 
some point of its spiritual existence; it is 
lifted up and placed wholly in movement. 
Add to this the power of measure and 
rlythm, which act mechanically upon us, 
and we shall have the explanations of the 
effects of music. 

By measure, indeed, sound penetrates into 
the me from another side; it seizes our very 
being, and draws us into its cadenced move- 
ment. 

We ought not, however, to exaggerate 
this power of music, and, especially, not to 
isolate it too much from thought itself—from 
religious, moral, scientific thought, ete. 
Music produces its most extraordinary ef- 
fects only on barbarous or half civilized peo- 
ple. The prodigies which are related about 
this subject belong to fable. The lyre of 
Amphion only moved stones, that of Or- 
pheus tamed tigers ; but to civilized man 
other more serious means are necessary: 
the power of religious and moral ideas, laws, 
institutions. Man is not an animal, nor a 
purely sensual being. It is reason that it is 
necessary to be able to address; she it is 
that it is necessary to persuade. To-day 
Music retains its charms, and produces a 
part of its effects; but it is an art, and its 
sphere of action is more restricted and sub- 
ordinate. It has power to accompany the 
transports of religious thought, inflame pa- 
triotic sentiment, sustain the march of sol- 
diers and preserve their courage; but it is 
not to it that are due the prodigies of faith. 
Nevermore does it cause the walls of cities 
to fall. 

Hegel does not confine himself to these 
generalities upon music; he enters into an 
examination of the different parts which 
constitute the theory of this art. Under the 
head of musical means of expression, he seeks 
to give a philosophic explication of time, 
measure, rhythm; then of harmony and mel- 
ody. 
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We must follow him in this part, which, 
although abstract, does not lack interest 
from the point of view of the metaphysics 
of art. 

1. In order to observe the gradation of 
ideas, to go from the simple to the complex 
among the means of expression which mu- 
sic employs, we commence with those which 
are connected with the duration of sounds, 
to wit: time, measure, and rhythm. 

The preponderance of time in music is ex- 
plained by the very nature of sound. Sound, 
that invisible and unextended phenomenon 
which is produced in space only under the 
form of oscillatory movement, is successive. 
It falls, accordingly, under the law of time. 
This succession of points of duration needs 
to be fixed and regulated. Music ought, 
then, not only to admit time as a necessary 
element, but to impose upon it a determ- 
ined measure by a mathematical rule. 

But amore profound reason for the im- 
portance of measure is the close analogy 
which exists between it and the soul itself, 
which in the continuous succession of sound 
perceives its proper identity, and acquires 
the feeling of its inner life and its perma- 
nent activity. Whatever brings it back toa 
sense of itself and its nature agreeably en- 
tertains it. 

Now, in order that duration may not lose 
itself in the vague and indeterminate, it 
is necessary that it should have a com- 
mencement, an end, and marked divisions. 
The ego finds itself, and is satisfied in this 
variety and this diversity only so far as the 
intervals of time are brought back to unity. 
This fixed, regular, and mathematically de- 
termined unity is measure. It fills, in mu- 
sic, the same office as regularity in archi- 
tecture. 

Then, in this uniformity of measure, the 
ego finds the image of its proper unity; it 
recognizes in the return and equality of 
measure its proper identity; it sees that it 
is itself which introduces this measure into 
the succession of time: the pleasure which 
it receives is by so much the more vivid as 
the measure there, is its work, and as it is 
its proper unity which serves it in measuring 
sounds. Measure, here, far more truly than 
in the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
proceeds from the spirit; it is even more 
truly the work of the spirit than in architec- 
ture, which imitates the movements of na- 
ture, and follows the analogies which it 
finds there. 


But, in order that the measure may be 
the more striking, it is necessary that diver. 
sity and inequality break the uniformity ; 
that irregularity be combined with regular. 
ity, and be itself led back to unity. Hence 
the different species of measures. 

Finally, in order to give to measure more 
richness, animation, and liberty, it is neces. 
sary that the essential divisions of measure 
be marked in a more precise manner. This 
engenders rhythm with its varied forms, 
which combine themselves with the corre- 
sponding forms of rhythm in poetry, with- 
out however being wholly confounded with 
them. 

2. What precedes concerns the duration 
of sound and quantity. The second side, 
which furnishes more of richness and varie- 
ty, has regard to the very nature of sound 
and its quality. The nature of sounds is 
determined, in the first place, by that of the 
instruments which produce them; then by 
the manner in which they are co-ordinated; 
finally, by the forms which they adopt by 
their apposition, their reconciliation, their 
various modulations, and their reciprocal 
fusion. The laws which regulate them are 
those of harmony. 

As to the instruments, they consist some- 
times of a confined and vibrating column of 
air (wind instruments), sometimes of a 
stretched cord (stringed instruments), some- 
times of a plain or curved surface, etc., of 
glass or metal. The linear direction pre- 
dominates in true musical instruments, for 
there exists asecret analogy between linear 
sounds and the deepest feelings of the soul. 
A plane or rounded surface furnishes instru- 
ments of an inferior character, which do not 
respond to energy of sentiment. But the 
instrument par excellence is the human voice, 
which unites the characters of wind instru- 
ments and string instruments. The human 
voice is the echo of the soul itself; the sound 
emanates directly from it; it is its natural 
and immediate expression, which itself fash- 
ions as it controls the body, its instrument. 
Music ought to combine these instruments, 
and to harmonize them. In this respect, the 
progress of modern music is remarkable. 
The science of instrumention has received 
developments unknown to the ancients. 

But the harmonic element properly 90 
called, and which approaches nearer to the 
physical quality of sound, consists in the de- 
termined character of each sound, and in its 
co-ordinate connection with other sounds. 
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It rests, in the first place, upon the specific 
quality of sound (its physical side), then 
upon numerical proportions and difference, 
varying with the body placed in vibration, 
the degree of tension, the number and mode 
of the vibrations—relations which are mathe- 
matically determined. This is what forms 
the harmonic system. Hence, Ist, the the- 
ory of intervals; 2d, the combined series of 
sounds in their most simple succession, the 
diatonic scale or gamut ; 3d, the diversity of 
tones as proceeding some from others, and 
from a fundamental sound, the various kinds 
of tones, etc. : 

Thus far we have only simple feries of 
sounds, a succession where each preserves 
its proper value. Now, it is their mutual 
connection which gives them a concrete ex- 
istence and a real value. Through that they 
combine to form one and the same sound. 
It isthis combination which forms the chord. 
Regularity should be also introduced into 
the chords, in conformity with the design 
of music. It is in the knowledge of these 
chords that the science of harmony properly 
so called, consists. It is sufficient to indicate 
the principal species of chords, and their 
gradation. 

The first species is formed by sounds 
which accord immediately, of which noth- 
ing can alter the perfect consonance. ‘Then 
there is manifested a more profound opposi- 
tion where the immediate consonance is de- 
stroyed, which constitutes a depth of sound, 
and furnishes a suitable means for express- 
ing the grand sentiments, the profound 
emotions of the soul, the joys, the suffer- 
ings, and the abysses of sorrow. This 
‘means is found in the dissonant chords. But 
itis necessary that in this opposition a real 
unity be revealed, a secret harmony, that 
the opposition be reconciled by a return to 
a perfect chord. This superior unity can 
only manifest itself in the completeness and 
the successive development of musical com- 
position. 

3. Harmony includes only the essential 
relations, the necessary laws of sounds; but 
it is not any more than measure and rhythm 
music properly so called. They are only its 
essential bases. ‘Che poetic element of mu- 
sic, the language of the soul, which causes 
its inmost joys and sorrows to circulate in 
sounds, frees it and lifts it up to higher 
spheres, is melody. It is only given to the 
composer of genius to speak worthily of it, 
if he join the philosophic spirit to the know- 
ll 
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ledge of his art; yet he cannot reveal its 
secrets. It is necessary, besides, to have | 
made a profound study of the master-pieces 
of music. Hegel contents himself with mak- 
ing some general reflections. 

In the first place, melody, although dis- 
tinct from harmony, should not be separated 
from it. It should preserve a strict connec- 
tion with it. In this, it does not sacrifice its 
liberty; it renounces only arbitrariness and 
fancy; for true liberty here, as everywhere, 
is conformity to law. It ought, then, to 
move itself upon the base of harmony and 
rhythm. Rhythm and harmony, on their 
side, have life and animation only through 
melody. It is in this union of harmony and 
melody that the secret of great musical com- 
position resides. 

We ought meanwhile to establish an im- 
portant distinction which bears upon the 
predominance of the one or the other of 
these two means of expression. Sometimes 
melody simply takes for base the most sim- 
ple harmonic chords; this is to escape dry- 
ness, and for fear of being superficial. 
Sometimes each tone of the melody forms 
for itself an accord, and the melody is whol- 
ly blended in the harmony; harmony and 
melody form a whole, compact and ideuti- 
eal. Or it isa harmonious combination of 
melodies which forms harmonies; or, recip- 
rocally, the movements of the melody pene- 
trate into the harmonic relations. Thus, in 
bold compositions, are evoked oppositions 
and dissonances. But in the midst of all 
this outburst of the powers of the harmony 
appears the peaceful triumph of melody. 
Great artists alone are able to conquer these 
difficulties; otherwise, the music is labored 
or purely erudite. 

But in all melody, in spite of this intimate 
accord, the song, properly so called, should 
be revealed, with its richness of expression, 
as the predominant element. At the same 
time, in spite of this richness and this varie- 
ty, the whole should be firmly conceived 
and executed to form a complete and indi- 
vidual unit. By this alone, music expresses 
sentiment in its profundity; it imprints on 
the work the character of ideality and free- 
dom; it enfranchises the soul and transports 
it to a higher sphere. 4 

After having determined the general cha- 
racteristics of music, and the nature. of-the. 
means of expression which it has at its dis- 
posal, it remains to study it in its relations 
with the subject of which it treats. 
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Now, making abstraction of the various 
classes of music, music has sometimes as 
end the treating of a subject already ex- 
pressed by word, or the accompanying of a 
text; sometimes it expresses the subject 
simply by harmonic and melodic combina- 
tions. In the first case, it is the music of ac- 
companiment; in the second, the music is 
independent. 

In that which concerns, in the first place, 
this distinction in itself, it is to be remarked, 
contrary to the vulgar opinion (which con- 
siders instrumental music as accompaniment 
and vocal music as the more independent), 
that it is rather the human voice, the song 
which' accompanies the words. But this ap- 
parent contradiction effaces itself when we 
consider that the text ought to remain in 
the service of the music; to be made for 
that, and not that for it. What it ought to 
express, is the inmost sentiment of the sub- 
ject, whether the composer is absorbed and 
- identified with it, or whether he expresses 
rather the personal impression which the 
subject awakens in his soul. 

We must always understand by musical 
accompaniment, what a subject already 
formulated expresses in a text; this is then, 
above all, vocal music, the song which ac- 
companies the words. Instruments, in their 
turn, may accompany the voice; but it is 
rather the instrumental music which is in- 
dependent, since it can dispense with all 
text, and then music restricts itself to its 
own means of expression. 

As to the music of accompaniment, let us 
observe, in the first place, that if, in al- 
lying itself with a text already expressed 
by words, it is less independent, it ought 
not, meanwhile, to subordinate itself too, 
much thereto, and to lose its liberty. Ev- 
ery obstacle to free musical production 
would destroy the impression; without 
wishing to emancipate himself from the 
text, the composer will then simply pene- 
trate the general sense of words, of situa- 
tions, to inspire himself with it, and to ren- 
der it freely. 

In this circle, we may distinguish three 
modes of expression. The first is what may 
be called the melodic style of expression. 
The music then devotes itself only to ren- 
dering the fundamental feature of a subject 
_as it.seizes it in the harmony of its inner be- 

ing; it is the pure echo of sentiment, the 
harmonious sounding of the soul. For mel- 
ody is thesoul of music. ‘There is, then, a 


living and pathetic sentiment which vibrates 
in it. Nor does music leave this sentiment 
in its natural and gross existence. More 
than the other arts, it idealizes expression, 
It is especially given to moderate and sweet- 
en the affections of the soul. It ought to be 
free in the outpourings of melody, to pre- 
serve its calmness and serenity in the midst 
of tears and suffering. This characteristic, 
which we have already had to notice in Ital- 
ian painting, appears essentially in melodic 
expression. Music ought to exalt the soul 
above the particular sentiment which it feels, 
to cause it to hover in a serener region. It 
is this which, properly speaking, constitutes 
the singing principle of music. It is thus 
that it gives truly the idea of divine felicity 
and harmony. 

But music cannot long remain at this 
height ; it would risk losing itself in the 
vague and indeterminate; this necessitates it 
the more frequently to approach nearer the 
text, to take a more precise character— 
above all, if the subject itself is very de- 
terminate. Hence a difference of expres- 
sion, according to the subjects, and the sen- 
timents of the soul which it attempts to ex- 
press. The character of the subject is given 
by the text itself. Here the opposite of me- 
lodic expression is the recitative, which 
makes of the song no more the principal 
thing, but the accompaniment. ‘The par- 
ticular sense of the words imprints itself 
then, with all its precision, in the sounds. 
This is the sung declamation, which con- 
nects itself rigorously with the movement of 
the words, in their sense and in their order. 
This recitative or declamatory expression is 
particularly adapted to the theatre, and to 
the peaceful recital of events; to the drama- 
tic song, to the oratorio, to the dialogue, ete. 
It awakens sympathetic emotions; but one 
would seek vainly in it the expression of 
that inner life of the soul which characterizes 
melodic expression, song properly so called. 

Hence, the necessity of an intermediate 
variety between recitative and melodic mu- 
sic, and one which unites their characteris- 
tics. The problem consists in so managing 
that melody, in determining itself further, 
may cause that which seems to be foreign 
to it in the recitative to enter its domain; 
music becomes thus recitative and melodic. 

In order to make this whole question bet- 
ter comprehended, Hegel thinks himself 
obliged to enter into certain details—Ist, 
upon the nature of the tet which is adapted 
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to musical, composition; 2d, upon the com- 

ition itself ; 3d, upon the different styles 
of music where the mode of expression is 
different. 

In the first place, as to musical text, we 
do wrong to think that it is indifferent to 
musical composition. All grand composi- 
tions have an excellent text, for the subject 
cannot be indifferent to the artist who avails 
himself of it. ‘The first condition of a good 
text is solidity of thought. Not all possible 
skill can disguise an insignificant, trivial, 
frigid, absurd thought. In compositions of 
the melodic variety, the text is less import- 
ant, but yet it exacts a true sentiment. In 
the second place, the musical text ought not 
to be athought too profound or abstract. 
Philosophic profundity is not suited to mu- 
sic. This is why certain lyric poems cannot 
be set to music; those of Schiller, for exam- 
ple. On the other hand, the opposite excess 
is to be avoided, to-wit: insignificance, pre- 
tension, the absence of nobleness and dig- 
nity. What is necessary here, as in all the 
arts, is a sentiment natural, true, and pro- 
found, without being abstract or metaphysi- 
cal. ‘I'he most suitable is a certain mediocre 
poetry, which indicates, in a few words, a 
whole situation, and restrains itself from a 
eomplete development—a poetry clear, vivid, 
rapid—a sort of poetic sketch. The words 
ought not to paint the subject too much in 
its details, in order not to weaken the unity, 
the total effect, nor to distract the attention. 
In lyric poetry, the little pieces of verse, 
simple, laconic, stamped with a profound 
sentiment, or the still lighter poems where a 
lively gaiety breathes, are particularly ap- 
‘propriate to musical composition. 

Upon composition itself, the rules to be 
given are very general, and more negative 
than positive. Talent and genius do not suf- 
fer themselves to be directed by recipes, and 
rules do not supply inspiration. 

What must be repeated here, as for all 
works of art, is that the composer ought to 
identify himself with his subject, to pene- 
trate it, to endue it with life, to place in it 
his soul and his whole heart. 

Certain faults are to be avoided, into which 
our contemporaries are ever falling. The 
principal is the looking after effect—seeking 
to strike the imagination by violent con- 
trasts, the expression of opposite passions— 
introducing, in a fragment, foreign motives, 
discordant oppositions, which break the uni- 
ty of a subject, and are adverse to harmony 
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and beauty. It is by wishing thus to charac- 
terize too strongly, or to ally the character _ 
istic to the melodic, that we break the deli- 
eately traced limits of musical beauty; we 
arrive thus at ruggedness, at hardness, at 
defect in harmony. 

True musical beauty consists in this, that, 
even in strongly characterizing the passions 
and the sentiments, melody remains the fun- 
damental trait, as the soul and bond of com- 
position. Here to reach the true standard is 
very difficult, perhaps still more difficult in 
music than in the other arts. Hence the dif- 
fering judgments according to the predom- 
inance of the two elements, some preferring 
melody, others the characteristic and great 
rigor of expression. This is a source of dis- 
pute between schools and connoisseurs. 

Having reached the question of the differ- 
ent varieties of music, the author restricts 
himself to characterizing briefly religious 
music, lyric music, and dramatic music. He 
gives the preference to Catholic over Prot- 
estant music, which seems to him to discard 
more and more its aim, and to wander into 


‘vagueness—to become a learned exercise 
‘rather than aliving production. Lyrical mu- 


sic is scarcely alluded to. As to dramatie 
music, he yields also the superiority to the 
moderns, for the reasons developed above. 
According to him, ancient music was only 
designed to bring into relief the musical 
sound of verse, and to cause the sense of it. 
to penetrate deeper into the soul. Among 
moderns, dramatic music, after being per- 
fected in the music of the church, has reach- 
ed a high perfection in lyric expression, and 
obtained an independent place in the mod- 
ern opera. It is to be regretted that these 
points were not treated at the length that 
they merit. 

Under the name of independent music, He- 
gel treats of instrumental music. It accom- 
panies, it is true, the voice; but it is inde- 
pendent in that it isno more bound to a 
precise sense expressed by words, or to a 
text. Music, truly free, enfranchises itself, 
then, from the text, in order to seize a sub- 
ject, to determine its movement and the 
mode of expression. Already, in vocal mu- 
sic, this enfranchisement is taking place 
through the melodic element, as in the op- 
era, especially in the Italian opera. But thig 
independence manifests itse:f especially in 
instrumental music. For instruments, the 
necessity of a text no more exists. ‘The or- 
chestra which executes symphonies is all- 
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sufficient. This is a purely musical per- 
formance. It consists of learned accords, 
melodies, and masses of harmony. Hence this 
‘is the proper domain of the connoisseur and 
the dilettante. The uninitiate loves more 
characterized expression ; the connoisseur, 
secret accords, musical relations of sounds 
and instruments, learned combinations, all 
of which cause him to admire the talent of 
the artist—in a word, music for the sake of 
the music. ‘The composer, on his side, while 
developing exclusively a content of ideas, 
troubles himself less for the thought than 
for the musical structure. The reef to be 
avoided is vacuum of composition, frigidity, 
absence of ideas and expression. ‘The true 
course consists in combining the two sides, 
in following at the same time the thought 
and the musical structure, and this even in 
instrumental music. Here, however, there 
is dominant the personal will of the artist, 
sometimes pushed even to caprice and fancy. 
Without doubt, general rules—the laws 
ef art—do not completely lose their em- 
pire. But in this limitless circle, where the 
originality of the artist revolves, it can give 
itself up to flashes and fancies, can abandon 
itself to the free play of his imagination. 
Nowhere, in any other art, is there a place 
for similar independence, a liberty so great. 
. This theory of music ends with some ob- 
servations on musical execution. There is no 
art, in fact, where the execution may be so 
intimately bound to the art itself, of which 
it makes an integral part. In order that 
composition may be living and produce its 
effect, it is necessary that it be executed by 
a musician who has himself talent, and at 
times inspiration. Now in execution, as in 
musical expression, we can distinguish two 
tendencies, two principal styles: the first, 
where the musician, charged with rendering 
a composition, loses himself, is absorbed in 
his subject, and is contented simply to re- 
produce it with fidelity; the second, where 
he frees himself from it more or less, and 


creates for himself the expression, the mode 
of exposition, not only after the work of the 
composer, but with his personal resources. 
In the first case, he resembles a rhapsodist 
who sings an epic; in the secund, an actor 
who creates his réle. The choice and the 


rule to follow here depend on the nature of - 


the subject. If the composition is solid, sub- 
stantial, to the extent that the subject has 
passed wholly into it, the reproduction 
ought to be faithful. The player should 
here submit himself to it—should be an obe- 


dient organ, which does not mean to say 


that he should be an automaton. In place 
of machine playing, he ought to vivify the 
work by a full expression of soul in the 
sense and in the spirit of the composer, to 
resolve difficulties with ease and facility, to 
attain to the same elevation as the genius of 
the composer. Here is true liberty for him. 
In subjects of less solidity, where the imagi- 
nation of the composer has given itself free 
rein, has abandoned itself to caprice and 
fancy, the execution also will be more unre- 
strained. Here the musician can display all 
the boldness of his genius and of his cul- 
ture—can finish, deepen, animate that which 
seems to him destitute of soul—can show 
himself, in his turn, free and a creator. 
This liberty is yet greater for instrumen- 
tation than for the voice. The musician can 
use an instrument as the organ of his soul, 
and reveal the power which he exercises 
over it by playing with difficulties apparent- 
ly insurmountable; can abandon himself to 


all his eccentricities, to his whims and his 


fancies, even producing on one instrument 
sounds and effects which belong to other in- 
struments. He shows thereby that no bound 
can stay him; he reveals the marvellous se- 
cret by which an instrument becomes like 
an animate organ, which with him forms a 
body, whereinto his soul has wholly passed, 
and which it governs with its will. Itis the 
most perfect fusion of conception and exe- 
cution. 
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THE PHENOMENOLOGY OF SPIRIT. 


[Translated from the German of G. W. F. Hrazt.] 


[All marks of subdivision included in brackets [] are not in the original, but are employed 
here to favilitate reference to the portions taken up in the commentary which follows. Adjec- 
tives and participles used substantively are capitalized to prevent contusion.—Ep1ToR.] 


A. CONSCIOUSNESS. 
If. 
Perception, or the Thing and the Deception. 

[P. 82 of the original.] [a] The imme- 
diate certitude itself does not take the True, 
for the truth is the Universal, but it endeav- 
ors to take the This. Perception, on the 
contrary, takes that which for it is the ex; 
istent, as universal. Just as Universality is 
its principle in general, so likewise are the 
moments which are distinguished immedi- 
ately within it, the Ego a Universal, and the 
object a, Universal. ‘I'he mentioned principle 
has become for us, and our apprehension of 
perception is therefore no longer a seeming 
apprehension like sensuous certitude, but a 
necessary one. In the becoming of the princi- 
ple, the two moments have at the same time 
become, whith only fall out of it in appear- 
ance; the one, namely, the activity of show- 
ing up; the other, the same activity, but as 
simple: the former, the perceiving; the lat- 
ter, the object. ‘The object, according to its 
essence, is the same as the activity: the lat- 
ter, the unfolding and distinguishing of the 
moments; the former, the state of their be- 
ing grasped together. For us, or in itself, 
the Universal is as principle the essence of 
perception; and opposed to this abstraction, 


‘the two which have been distinguished as 


the perceiving and the perceived are unes- 
sential. [p. 83] But in point of fact, since 
both are universal or the essence, they are 
both essential; since again they are related 
toeach other as contraries, so far as thus 
related, only one of them can be the essen- 
tial, and the distinction of essentiality and 
unessentiality must be parcelled out be- 
tween them. The one determined as the 
simple, the object, is the essence — indiffer- 
ent, therefore, whether it is perceived or 
not; —but the perceiving as the activity is 
the Inconstant, which may or may not be, 
and thus is unessential. 

[b] This object is now to be determined 
more definitely, and this determination is 
to be developed briefly out of the result 
which has adduced itself; the exhaustive 


development does not belong here. Since 
its principle, the Universal, is a Mediated in 
its simplicity, it must express this as its na- 
ture; for this reason it exhibits itself as the 
Thing with many properties. The wealth of 
sensuous knowing belongs to perception, 
not to immediate certitude, which rather it 
continually eluded; for it is only the former 
that has negation, distinction, or manifold- 
ness, in its essence. ; 
{e] The This is therefore posited as 
not-This, or as cancelled, and therefore not 
pure nothing, but determined nothing, or a 
nothing of a content—namely, of the This. 
Through this the sensuous is itself still ex- 
tant, but not as it was intended to be in the 
immediate certitude—i. e. as the meant par- 
ticular individual—but as universal, or as 
that which will be determined as property. - 
Cancelling here displays its true two-fold 
signification, which we previously saw in 
the case of the negative; it isanegating and 
a preserving at the same time; the nothing, 
as nothing of the This, preserves the im- 
mediateness and is itself sensuous, but a 
universal immediateness. — But Being is a 
Universal through the fact that it has the 


_ mediation or the Negative in it; since it ex- 


presses this in its immediateness, it is a dis- 
tinct, determined property. [p. 84] With 
this there are at once many such properties 
posited, the one the negative of the other. 
Since they are expressed in the simplicity 
of the Universal, these determinat 

which in reality become properties through 
an additional determination which is added 
to them—relate to themselves and are indif- 
ferent towards each other: each is by itself 
free from the other. The simple, self-iden- 
tical universality is however itself again dis- 
tinguished and free from these its determ- 
inatenesses; it is the pure relation of itself 
to itself, or the medium in which all these 
determinatenesses are, and thus interpene- 
trate each other in it as in a simple unity 
without interfering with each other; for 
precisely through their participation-in this 
universality are they indifferent and by 
themselves. — This abstract universal medi- 
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um, which may be called the Thing-ness in 
general, or the pure essence, is nothing else 
than the Here and Now as above exhibited, 
namely, as a simple Together of many, or 
the many are in their determinateness itself 
simply universal. ‘This salt is a simple 
Here, and yet a manifold; it is white and 
also acrid, also of cubical shape, also of defi- 
nite weight, etc. All these many proper- 
ties are in one simple Here, in which they 
thus interpenetrate each other; no one of 
them has a different Here than another, but 
each is everywhere in the same Here in 
which the other is; and at the same time, 
without being separated through different 
Heres, they do not affect each other in this 
interpenetration; the white does not affect 
or change the cubical, both together not the 
acridness, etc. ; but since each itself is simple, 
relating to itself, it leaves the other quietly 
alone, and relates to it simply through the 
indifferent Also. This Also is therefore the 
pure Universal itself, or the medium—the 
Thing-ness which grasps them together. 

[a] In this relation, which has ad- 
duced itself, the character of the positive 
universality has for the first time been 
observed and developed ; but still anoth- 
er side offers itself, which must also be 
taken up. [p.85] If, namely, the many 
definite properties were absolutely indif- 
ferent ones, and related only to themselves, 
then they would not be definite ones, 
for they can be this only in so far as they 
are distinguished and related to others as 
opposites. But in this opposition they can 
not be together in the simple unity of their 
medium, which is just as essential to them 
as their negation; the distinction between 
them, in so far as it is not an indifferent one 
but an excluding—one that negates others— 
falls, therefore, outside of this simple medi- 
um; and this is, therefore, not merely an 
Also, an indifferent unity, but likewise a One, 

an excluding unity.—The one is the moment 
of negation, as it relates in a simple manner 
to itself and excludes others; and through 
it the Thingness is determined as thing. In 
the property, negation exists as determin- 
ateness, which is immediately one and the 
same with the immediateness of Being, 
which through this unity with negation is 
universality; but it is One only in so far as 
it is freed from this unity with the object, 

. and is in and for itself. 
[e] In these moments taken together is 
the thing as the True of observation, com- 


pleted, so far as it is necessary to develop it 
here. It is (a) the indifferent passive uni- 
versality, the Also uf the many properties or 
rather matters, (@) the negation likewise as 
simple, or the One, the excluding of oppo- 
site properties, and (y) the many proper- 
ties themselves, the relation of the first 
two moments; the negation as it relates 
to the indifferent element and expands 
itself in it as a number of distinctions: the 
point of individuality in the medium of 
extantness, raying out into multiplicity. 
According to the side on which these dis- 
tinctions belong to the indifferent medium, 
they are universal, relate merely to them- 
selves and do not affect each other; but, 
according to the side on which they be- 
long to the negative unity, they are at the 
same time excluding: but have this hostile 
relation necessarily to properties which are 
removed outside of their Also. [p. 86] ‘The 
sensuous universality or the immediate uni- 
ty of Being and the negative is property, 
therefore, in so far as the One and the pure 
universality are developed out of it and dis- 
tinct from each other, and it unites them 
together; and this, its relation to the pure 
essential moments, first completes the 
Thing. 

[f] This, then, is the nature of the thing 
of perception; and the consciousness is de- 
termined as perceiving, in so far as this thing 
is its object; it has only to take it and to as- 
sume towards it the attitude of pure appre- 
hension; what results through this is the 
True. If it (the consciousness) itself, during 
this “taking up,” were to be active, it would 
through such addition or subtraction change 
the truth. Since the object is the True and 
universal, that which is self-identical, but 
consciousness is the changeable and unes- 
sential. it may happen that it apprehends 
the object incorrectly and thus deceives it- 
self. The perceiving is conscious of the 
possibility of deception; for in the univer- 
sality, which is the principle, that other- 
being itself is immediately for it, but as the 
nugatory is the cancelled. Its criterion of 
truth is therefore to be apprehended as self- 
identity, and its procedure in relating, as 
self-identical. Since at the same time the 
Different is for it, it is a relating of the dif- 
ferent moments of its apprehensions to one 
another; but if want of identity appears in 
this comparison, it is regarded not as an un- 
truth of the object (for the object is the self- 

identical), but as an untruth of perception. 
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[g] Let us see now what the experi- 


‘ence of consciousness is which it makes with 


reference to actual perception. It is already 
contained for us im the development of the 
object, just now given, and in the relation 
which consciousness assumes towards it will 
be only the development of the contradic- 
tions contained therein —'The object which 
Itake up presents itself as simply one; I 
perceive also the property belonging to it, 
which is universal, and through this the 
object transcends its individuality. [p. 87] 
The first being of the objective existence 
asa One was therefore not its true being; 
and since t¢ is the True, the untruth falls 
within me, and the apprehending it was 
incorrect. In consequence of the univer- 
sality of the property, I have to appre- 
hend the objective existence rather as a 
commonness in general. Moreover, I observe 
the property to be a Determined, opposed 
to another and excluding it. I therefore did 
not apprehend the objective existence cor- 
rectly when I determined it as a comu- 
nity with others, or as a continuity, and 
must on account of the determinateness of 
the property separate the continuity and 
posit it as an excluding One. On the isola- 
ted One I find many such properties which 
do not affect each other, but which are in- 
different towards each other; hence I do 
not apprehend the object correctly when I 
apprehend it as an ezeiuding One, but it is, 
as before, merely a continuity in general; 
thus now a universal, common medium in 
which exist many attributes as sensuous 
universalities—each for itself and as determ- 


_ ined, each excluding the other. But the 


Simple and True, which I perceive, is thus 
also not a general medium, but the single 
property by itself, which however, in this 
shape, is neither property nor a determinate 
being; for it neither belongs to a One, nor 
is it in relation to another. But it is a 
property only in connection with a One, 
and determined in relation to others only. 
As this pure relation to itself, it remains 
merely sensuous Being in general; and 
since it has no longer the character of neg- 
ativity, and the consciousness for which 
how a sensuous being is, is mere mean- 
ing (opining); i. e. it is entirely out of 
perception and has gone back into itself. 
The sensuous Being and the Meaning, how- 
ever, go over into perception; I am thrown 
back to the beginning, and am again led 
into the same circular movement which 


cancels itself in each moment and as a 
whole [p. 88]. 


[h] he consciousness, therefore, 


cessarily goes through it again, but at the 
same time not in the manner that it pursued 
before. It has, namely, made the experience 
concerning perception that the result of the 
True thereof is its dissolution, or that it is 
the reflection into itself out of the True. It 
has thus determined itself for the conscious- 
ness according to the nature of its percep- 
tion to be, namely, not a pure simple appre- 
hension, but to be in its apprehending at 
the same time reflected out of the ‘True into 
itself. This return of the consciousness into 
itself, which mixes itself up with the pure 
apprehension —for it has adduced itself as 
essential to perception — changes the True. 
The consciousness recognizes this side at 
the same time as its own and takes it upon 
itself, and by this act it thinks to retain the 
true object purely. Thus there is here pres- 
ent in Perception —just as it happened in 
sensuous certitude— the phase in which con- 
sciousness is pressed back into itself, but 
not precisely in the sense in which it occur- 
red before: as if it fell into the truth of per- 
ception; but it recognizes rather that the 
untruth which occurs therein belongs to tt 
(consciousness). But through this know- 
ledge it is at the same time able to cancel 
the untruth; it distinguishes its apprehend- 
ing of the True from the untruth of its per- 
ception, corrects the latter, and, inasmuch 
as it undertakes this correction itself, the 
truth of course, as truth of perception, falls 
into the same consciousness. Thus the atti- 


tude of consciousness, which is now to be © 


considered, is of such a nature that it does 
not any longer merely perceive, but is also 
conscious of its reflection into itself, and 
separates this from the simple apprehension 
itself. 

[i] I perceive therefore, at first, the 
thing as One, and I have to retain it in this 
true determination; if in the activity of per- 
ception something occurs to contradict this, 
it must be recognized as my own reflection. 
[p. 89]: Now'in perception there occur dif- 
ferent properties which appear to be prop- 
erties of the thing; the thing however is 
One, and, as regards this diversity through 
which it would cease to be one, we are con- 
scious that it belongs tous. This thing is 
therefore white only inso far as it is brought 
in contact with our eye, also sharp to our 
tongue, also cubic to our touch, etc. The en- 
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tire diversity of these sides we do not receive 
from the thing, but from ourselves. Thus 
they (the sides) fall asunder on our senses 
(tongue, eyes, etc., which are separate from 
each other). We are therefore the universal 
medium in which such moments isolate 
themselves, and are for and by themselves. 
Through the fact, therefore, that we con- 
sider the determinateness as universal me- 
dium to be our reflection, we retain the self- 
identity and truth of things as One. 

[j] But these different sides which 
consciousness takes upon itself are determ- 
ined each for itself, as it is found in the uni- 
versal medium; the White is merely in op- 
position to the Black, ete., and the thing is 
One precisely through the fact that it op- 
poses itself to others. But it does not ex- 
clude others from itself through being One, 
for to be One is the universal relation to it- 
self, and from the fact that itis One it is 
rather like to all; but it excludes through 
its determinateness. Things are therefore in 
and for themselves determined; they have 
properties through which they are distin- 
guished from others. Since the property 
belongs to the thing, or is a determinateness 
of the thing itself, the thing has several 
properties. For, in the first place, the thing 
is the True—it is in itself; and what there 
is in it, is in it as its proper essence and not 
in consequence of others; hence, in the sec- 
ond place, the determined properties are 
not merely in consequence of other things 
and for other things, but in it itself; but 
they are ids determined properties only be- 
cause they are several and distinct from each 
other; and, thirdly, since they are thus in 
the Thingness, they are in and for them- 
selves and indifferent to each other. [p. 90] 
It is therefore, in truth, the thing itself 
which is white, and also cubic, and also 
acrid, etc.; or the thing is the Also, or the 
universal medium in which the many prop- 
erties subsist outside of each other without 
interfering with and cancelling each other; 
and thus the thing is taken as truly per- 
ceived. 

[k] Now as regards this perception, the 
consciousness is at the same time aware that 
it is also reflected into itself, and that in the 
perception there occurs the moment op- 

_posed to the Also. But this moment is the 
unity of the thing with itself, which ex- 
cludes the distinction from itself. It is this 
distinction, therefore, which the conscious- 
ness has to take on itself; for the thing itself 
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is the subsistence of the many diverse and 
independent properties. It is therefore said 
of the thing, that it is white, also cubic, also 
acrid, ete. But in so far agit is white it is not 
cubic, and in so far as it is cubic and white it 
is not acrid, etc. The positing of these at- 
tributes in unity belongs only to conscious- 
ness, which therefore must not let them fall 
together into One in the thing. For this 
purpose it produces the ‘In-so-far,” through 
which it keeps them apart and preserves 
the thing as the Also. Closely stated, the 
One-Being is taken upon itself by the con- 
sciousness in such a manner, that that which 
was called property is represented as free 
matter. ‘The thing is in this manner eleya- 
ted to the true Also, since it becomes a col- 
lection of materials, and, instead of being 
One, it becomes a mere including surface. 

[1] If we look back to that which the 
Consciousness took upon itself previously 
and does take now, what it previously at- 
tributed to the thing and does attribute now, 
it becomes obvious that it alternates from 
making itself a pure One devoid of multi- 
plicity and the Thing an Also dissolved into 
independent. matters, to the opposite of this, 
making the thing a One and itself the Also. 
[p. 90] Consciousness finds, therefore, 
through this comparison, that this diversity 
of apprehending and going back into itseif 
is not merely a subjective affair pertaining 
to its own mode of knowing, but that the 
True itself—the thing—exhibits this two- 
fold form. Thus the experience is made 
that the thing shows itself for the appre- 
hending consciousness in a definite form, 
but at the same time that it is reflected out 
of the form in which it offers itself, and into 
itself; or that it has in itself an opposed 
truth. 

[m] Hence the Consciousness is also 
beyond this second mode of procedure in 
perception, namely, that in which it takes 
the thing as the true Self-identity, and itself 
for the Non-identical, for that which is out 
of identity and has gone back into itself; 
and the object is now this entire activity 
which was previously parcelled out hetween 
the object and the Consciousness. The thing 
is One, is reflected into itself; it is for itself; 
but it is also for another, and moreover it is 
a different one for itself from that which it 
is for another. According to this, the thing 
is, in its relation to itself and to another, a 
different twofold being; but it is also One;— 
the Being-one, however, contradicts this its 
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diversity; the consciousness would there- 
fore, according to this, again have to take 
upon itself this positing-in-one and keep it 
off from the thing. It would therefore have 
to say that the thing, in so far as it is for it- 
self, is not for others. However the Being- 
one does also belong to the thing itself, as 
the consciousness has experienced ; the thing 
is essentially reflected into itself. The Also 
or the indifferent distinction falls therefore 
just as much in the thing as the Being-one 
does; but, since the two are different, not 
into the same, but into different things; the 
contradiction which belongs to the objective 
essence in general divides on two objects. 
Thus the thing is indeed in and for itself, 
like itself, yet this unity with itself is inter- 
rupted through other things; thus the unity 
of the thing is preserved, and at the same 
time the other-being is outside of it as well 
as outside of the consciousness. 

{n] Now although the contradiction of 
the objective essence has been divided be- 
tween different things, yet the distinction 
will have to come tothe isolated single 
thing. The different things are thus posited 
for themselves, and the contradiction falls 
into them reciprocally, so that each is- not 
different from itself but only from the other. 
But with this each is itself determiued as a 
Distinguished, and possesses the essential 
distinction of the other in it; but at the same 
time not so that this would be an opposition 
in it igself, but it for itself is simple determin- 
ateness which constitutes the essential char- 
acter that distinguishes it from others. Al- 
though in point of fact, since the diversity 
is in it, the same is necessary as actual dis- 
‘tinction of a manifold nature in it. Since, 
however, the determinateness constitutes 
the essence of the thing, through which it 
is distinguished from others and is for itself, 
this otherwise manifold nature is unessen- 
tial. Thus the thing has in its unity the 
twofold In-so-far attached to it, but with un- 
equal values; and through this, therefore, 
the opposition does not become an actual 
opposition of thing to itself, but, in so far as 
this comes into opposition through its abso- 
lute distinction, it has it towards another 
thing outside of it. Although the other 
manifoldness is also necessary to the thing 
so that it cannot be left out, yet it is not es- 
sential to it. 

[0] This determinateness, which con- 
stitutes the essential character of the thing 
and distinguishes it from all others, is now 


determined so that the thing is through it 
in opposition to others, but yet so that it 


shall preserve itself therein for itself. A ° 


thing, however, or a for-itself-existing-One, 
it is, only in so far as it stands not in this 
relation to others, for in this relation its con- 
nection with others is posited, and connec- 
tion with others is the ceasing of Being-for- 
itself. [p. 93] Through the absolute charac- 
ter precisely and its opposition it stands in 
relation to others and is essentially nothing 
but this act of relation; but the relation is 
the negation of its independence, and thus 
the thing is destroyed through its essential 
property. 

[pj] The necessity of the experience for 
the consciousness, that the thing perishes 
precisely through the determinateness 
which constitutes its essence and Being-for- 
itself, may be briefly considered in an ex- 
haustive manner (nach dem einfachen Be- 
griffe) as follows: the thing is posited as 
Being-for-itself, or as absolute negation of 
all other-being ; hence absolute negation 
which relates itself only to itself; but the 
negation relating to itself is a cancelling of 
itself, or the having its essence in another. 

[q] In point of fact, the determination 
of the object as it has adduced itself contains 
nothing else; it shall possess an essential 
property which constitutes its simple being- 
for-itself, but, in addition to this simplicity, 
it shall also possess the diversity, which, 
although it is said to be necessary, shall not 
constitute the essential determinateness. 
But this is a distinction which lies merely in 
the words; the Unessential, which is to be 
at the same time necessary, cancels itself, or 
is that which was just called the negation of 
itself. 

[r] Thus the final In-so-far which sepa- 
rated the Being-for-itself and the Being-for- 
others falls away; the object is rather from 
one and the same point of view the opposite 
of itself—for itself in so far as it is for others 
and for others in so far as it is for itself. It 
is for itself, reflected into itself, One. But 
this Being-for-itself, reflected-into-itself and 
One, is in a unity with its opposite, with the 
Being-for-another, and therefore only 4s 
cancelled; or this Being-for-itself is as unes- 
sential as that which was given out as the 
unessential alone, namely, the relation to 
others [p. 94]. 

[s] Thus the object is cancelled in its 
pure determinatenesses, or in the determin- 
atenesses which were supposed to constitute 
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its essence, just as much as it was cancelled 
in its sensuous Being. From the sensuous 
Being it became a Universal; but this Uni- 
versal—since it is derived from the sensu- 
ous—is essentially conditioned through it, 
and therefore not truly seli-identical in gen- 
eral, but a universality which is affected 

- with an antithesis, and for this reason sepa- 
rates into the extremes of individuality and 
universality —of the One of the properties 
and the Also of the free matters. ‘These 
pure determinatenesses seem to express the 
essentiality itself, but they are in fact mere- 
ly a Being-for-itself which is involved with 
a Being-for-others ; since, however, both 
are essentially in the same unity, there is 
now before us the unconditioned absolute uni- 
versality, and the consciousness here enters 
for the first time truly into the realm of the 
UNDERSTANDING, 

[t] The sensuous individuality thus 
vanishes in the dialectic movement of im- 
mediate certitude and becomes universal- 
ity, but merely sensuous universality; the 
“meaning” (opining) has vanished, and per- 
ception takes the object as it is in itself, or 
as universal in general; hence the individu- 
ality manifests itself on it as true individual- 
ity—as the Being-in-itself of the One, or as 
Being-reflected-into-itself. But it is still a 
conditional Being-for-itself, by the side of 
which there occurs another Being-for-itself 
which is opposed to the individuality and 
universality that is conditioned through it. 
But these two contradictory extremes are 
not only side by side, but are in the same 
unity, or, what is the same thing, the Being- 
for-itself, that which is common to both is 
involved with the antithesis, i. e. it is nota 
Being-for-itself [p. 95]. The sophistry of 
perception seeks to save these moments 
from their contradiction, and to grasp the 
True through a distinction of the Unessen- 
tial from the Essence opposed to it. But 
this expedient, instead of concealing the 
deception from the apprehension, proves 
rather to be nugatory, and the True, which 
was expected from this logic of perception, 
adduces itself as self-antithetic in one and 
the same respect, and hence as having for 
its essence the Universality devoid of dis- 
tinction and determination. 


{u] ‘These empty abstractions of the in- 
dividuality and of the universality opposed 
to it, as well as of the essence which is con- 
nected with an Unessential, of an Unessen- 
tial which is at the same time necessary,— 


these are the powers whose play constitutes 
the perceiving, so-called, ‘‘sound common. 
sense’? of mankind. This which takes itself 
as a completed real consciousness is in per- 
ception merely the sport of these abstrac- 
tions; itis always poorest there, where it 
thinks itself richest. While it is haunted by 
this nugatory essence and is thrown by the 
one abstraction into the arms of the other, 
and endeavors through its sophistry to 
maintain interchangeably, now the one and 
then precisely the opposite abstraction, it 
places itself in opposition to the True, and 
volunteers its opinion that Philosophy is 
occupied with mere thought-distinetions, 
And, indeed, Philosophy Aas to do with 
these and nothing else, and it recognizes 
them for the pure essence, for absolute ele- 
ments and powers; but it at the same time 
recognizes them in their determinateness, 
and is for this reason master over them, 
while the mentioned perceiving understand- 


ing takes them for the ‘True, and is sent by | 


them from one fool’s errand to another. 
The perceiving understanding itself does 
not arrive at the consciousness that they are 
such simple essences which are active 
within it, but it is of the opinion that it has 
to do with quite solid material and content, 
just as sensuous certitude does not know 
that the empty abstraction of pure Being is 
its essence; but in point of fact they are 
that with which the understanding deals in 
all material and content [p. 96]. ‘The hold 
it together and rule it, and constitute alone 
that which the sensuous as essence is for the 
consciousness, what determines its relations 
to it, and concerning which the activity of 
the perception and its truth is occupied. 
This course—a continuous unchangeable 
determination of the ‘Truth and a cancelling 
of this determination—constitutes in reality 
the daily constant life and endeavor of the 
perceiving consciousness, which thinks that 
it is active in the very centre of truth. It 
proceeds in it irresistibly to the result of the 
same cancelling of all these essential essen- 
ces or determinations, but is conscious in 
each moment only of this one determinate- 
ness as the True and then again of the op- 
posite one. Yet it suspects their unessen- 
tialness ; to save them from the threatening 
danger it passes over to sophistry, and as- 
serts that as true which it just now asserted 
as not true. While the nature of these un- 
wue essences tends to force this Understand- 
ing to bring together the thoughts of this 
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disorder— namely, of the Universality and 
Individuality, of the Also and the One, of 
the mentioned essentiality which connect- 
ed with a necessary unessentiality, and of 
an Unessential which is nevertheless ne- 
cessary — to bring these thoughts together 
and thus to cancel them, the understand- 
ing strives mightily against this, and en- 
deavors to hold them asunder by using 
the ‘“In-so-far”? as a prop, and by taking 
“different points of view,” or by referring 
one thought to itself [the understanding] in 
order to retain the other separate and as 
the true one. But the nature of these ab- 


stractions brings them, in and for them- 
selves, together. ‘The ‘sound common 
sense’? is their prey, and they drive it 
around in their whirling circle. While 
it (the Understanding) endeavors to give 
them truth through the fact that it now 
takes their untruths upon itself, and then 
calls the deception an ‘‘ appearance of the 
unreliable things,”’ and separates the essen- 
tial from what is necessary to it, but never- 
theless unessential——and preserves the 
former as their truth against the latter; it 
does not retain their truth for them, but it 
does give itself the untruth. 


THE NEW SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


By Epwarp 


Palzophil’s letters,* criticising music, 
and dated June 30, 1759, contained the fol- 
lowing lamentation: 

“For some time past Music has been 
flooded with heterodox writings, thereby 
causing the same to become corrupt. If you 


are so much interested in the welfare of this 
art as Tam, you will gladly aid me with all 
your power in maintaining its purity. 

“Let us chastise these desperate writers, 
who molest us with their new-fangled no- 
tions, and sow a spirit of opposition and in- 
dependence in the heads of the young gene- 
ration, contrasting with our adopted mode 
of teaching music. 

“Ask your honest Amisalos, if, in his 
early years, men knew anything of trills 
and turns. Ifa flourish was desired, it was 
produced by executing a mordente on the 
second-last note of any piece; and such as 
were unable to execute this flourish, simply 
let it alone. 

“ At his glorious time no distinction ex- 
isted between E flat and D sharp, neither 
were number, place, or chords of musical in- 
tervals decided upon. Attention was paid 
only to the useful and necessary parts of the 
art, and the possibility of executing twenty 
tones or chords more, troubled no one. 

“If the pupil dared to ask the teacher, 
‘Why, in the chord of the tritone, the low- 
est part must be resolved,’ the teacher 


* Berlin by Birnstiel. 


would answer, ‘Because the highest part 
cannot do so.’ Ifhe should venture to ask 
any reason for this rule, the teacher would 
silence him with answering, ‘It is unbecom- 
ing in any young man to ask such impudent 
questions!’ 

We now smile at such angry eruptions a 
century old, and yet we cannot boast of hay- 
ing greatly advanced. 

The race of Philistines has not diminished 
in spite of harmonious King David and his 
adherents.* New beings, years and trou- 
bles, with their usual suit of jealousy and 
hate, as Byron has it, proceeded from the 
ark of Noah. The Muses have grown old 
and quarrelsome since they tore Thamyris’ 
sight from him. 


Many exist who cannot boast of one fa-" 


vored look from their muse, and thus more 
than ever are blind to the growing power 
which ever creates and lives. 

Many teachers of our day answer the 
question of a pupil, why the seventh resolves 
low and the second high; these answers can 
be found in thousands of musical books. 
Yet that which is not contained in these 
books is scoffed at and abhorred by men 
wearing the dress of the nineteenth centu- 
ry, but in every other respect dried and 
withered. 

This decline from life and youth must not 


* R. Schumann and his Contributors to the 
New Music, a paper read at Leipsic. 
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be understood to be synonymons with age in 
years. Age in music is of no consideration. 
Music, of all fine arts, is followed by many 
young in years, yet old and withered in feel- 
ing and conception, and, vice versa, many of 
old age, who still glow with the energy and 
fire of youth in all their musical creations. 
Voltaire’s expression, “‘Un vieux pote, 
un vieil amant, un vieux chanteur, et un 
vieux cheval, ne valent rien,” is as seldom 
true as its author. Goethe confutes this 
saying in these words: 
The strength of youth, my friend, will tower 

When angry foes to battle chime, 

When with fond, overwhelming power 

Sweet maids their arms around thee twine, 

When far the wreaths of honor wink 

To test thy speed and youthful spright, 

When ‘mid the starry night we drink 

And revel in the waltz’s delight : 

Yet from the harp’s melcdious strings 

To call the soft, enchanting power 

Needs not the years of Youth!” 
Hayden composed his ‘Creation’? and Han- 
del his ‘Israel in Egypt” when past sixty. 

As little do we intend to defend those 

who call themselves disciples of future- 
music, many of whom consider themselves 
martyrs of the new school, because they 
know nothing, and do not try or even wish 
to know anything of the same. They re- 
mind me of those who, in order to post- 
pone their bankruptcy as long as possible, 
harangued, in 1759 of blessed memory, 
about the decay of the arts. A work like 
Lohengrin, by R. Wagner, excites from such 
men a sarcastic smile, and exclamations of 
Acoustic experiments!’? Such are Haupt- 
mann’s words. Where may his own com- 
position, ‘*And let us, e’en while triais 
frown .........,’’ be properly classed? 


Let us return to our theme; let us say 
what our objectis. ‘We desire nothing more 
than what Socrates desired over two thousand 
years ago, ly, *‘ To explain NATURE by the 
laws of REASON.” This shall be our supreme 
law in spite of the opposition of all who pre- 
fer interest to reason, and whose number is 
not small amongst the disciples of music. 

In referring to the past history of the art, 
we find but too often that what was con- 
demned in one year was commended in the 
next. Only one illustration, which to-day 
is universally admitted as very extraordi- 
nary: 


Previous to Orlando Tasso’s time, the 
third of the common chord was neither used 


at the beginning nor ending of any compo- 
sition in the first and last chord. 

Pretorius, in his ‘* Organography,”’ tells 
us that all the old masters did not consider 
thirds and sixths ds concords, but as dis- 
cords; Therefore,”’ he says, ‘‘shall no man 
be so presuming and imagine himself so 
wise as to think he understands this better 
than Ptolemaus, Beetius, Euclides, and other 
eminent musici.”’ 

Palestrina was the first who disregarded 
this accustomed rule, and it is but natural 
that he suffered in the beginning. 

Gluck, Mozart and Beethoven had to fight 
similar battles, yet many a long established 
rule and form died with them, many instru- 
ments were emancipated and permitted to 
appear in the orchestra, and to the orches- 
tra-score was granted thé privilege of being 
enlarged a few staves. ‘This music produced 
good effect and consequently was accepted. 

Could genius always depend upon itself, 
if genius were always in the right, it would 
be needless for us to try and penetrate the 
mysterious darkness floating around all cre- 
ation, but simply say: ‘‘Do not compose if 
you are void of genius; yet if you are en- 


.dowed with the same, write your inspira- 


tions!”? Yet no man will deny genius to 
Schumann or Wagner, in spite of which we 
have heard much just censure regarding 
their Manfred’ and ‘*Faustus’’ Overtures. 


Considering all this, it would be but prop- 
er to study the solution of this difficult 
problem. 


** Music, by the use of tones, gives form 
to what we feel.”,—Close reasoning regard- 
ing the life of feeling in man leads many to 
the daring question: ‘Is man possessed of 
a soul within his body, immortality encased 
in mortal frame; or is the power of life con- 
tained in the body the soul of the same and 
does it perish with it?” 

Be this as it may, it isa matter of impos- 
sibility to separate the mental powers from 
the physical in the feeling of man; be this 
mental feeling excited to activity by an 
invisible power or by immediate earthly 
causes and influences, the physical will al- 


‘ways be found to act in unison with the 


same. Marx says, ‘*7 hear is the first germ 
of music;”’ I say, ‘To feel.” If this feeling 
is powerful, it will flow like a magnetic fluid 
throughout the whole nervous system, and 
naturally escape through the throat in a joy- 
ous or complaining form, high or low, the 


Tn 


F 


tones coming in contact with pulsation. — 
Such is the first germ of music. 

The creation of form is governed by the 
degree of nervous excitement existing. 
Pulsation will establish a certain order, 
time; and the elevation or depression of feel- 
ing, continuing until fizally exhausted, will 
in itself form a higher rhythm. 

All this will be naturally and correctly 
produced, for nature never fails; and only 
when the physical construction is imperfect 
or diseased will the shaping of the feeling 
thereof into form, act injuriously upon the 
body. Not even a lunatic is void of this feel- 
ing; some musical idea may enter his brain, 
yet it will lack consistency. The so-called 
Pot-pourris differ from the compositions of 
a lunatic in this respect only, that the inten- 
tion to appear lunatic is plainly discernible. 

We have involuntarily made use of the 
word ‘*Idea.”? It has become naturalized in 
music, and expresses about the same as 
thought, theme, or sujet. We would even 
prefer it to the three latter, as there is some- 
thing superlatively real and primitive con- 
veyed in its meaning, which cannot be as 
positively expressed in the word ‘‘thought,”’ 
and still less in the words ‘* theme” or “ su- 
je.” An Idea is something unexplainable; 
like the sudden flashing of a meteor in the 
blue and serene ether, sending its brilliant 
sparks through all spheres with a velocity 
almost beyond conception; an idea occurs, 
lives, and is expressed in word, tone, or 
picture, animating its possessor. 

The formation of ideas into tones excites 
in listeners to the same, a feeling similar to 
that in its author. We say similar only, for, 
as the feeling is excited by means of the 
vocal organs, it is but secondary in its effect, 
whereas the composer received the same in 
its full, primary, and intense foree—even as 
an effusion of his own soul. 

We described ‘‘Idea’’ as something unex- 
plainable, yet we entertain the opinion that 
some organic matter relative to the same 
must exist in our mental construction. Ma- 
ny men are capable of feeling only what has 
been already felt, and are entirely unable to 
invent, although well and thoroughly versed 
in all forms and rules appertaining to music. 
Such men are either minus this organ, or 
possessed of one of but imperfect develop- 
ment. They have but the inferior organ, 
the ear, through which channel they are 
enabled to receive similar impressions, 
secondary only in force and effect. Yet 
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even this secondary feeling will cease to 
communicate itself to those whose vocal 
organs are deficient, or where a certain 
peculiar construction for the reception of 
tones does not exist; for there are many 
possessed of a quick ear, and yet unable to 
conceive a distinction of sound between high 
and low tones, and who consequently are in- 
capable of appreciating feeling transformed 
into notes. 

Perfect construction of the vocal organs, 
sensitiveness of the nervous system regard- 
ing tones, and the inexplicable organ of mu- 
sical ideas, compose Genius. If one of these 
be not inastate of perfection, the produc- 
tion will show the defect. 

Yet many imperfections can be overcome 
to some degree. As the strength of muscle 
is increased by exercise of the same, so may 
the more delicate parts of our system be 
strengthened and polished in the same man- 
ner. Fugues and Contrapoint are gymnas- 
tic exercises for the composer, yet this alone 
will not enable him, 

“ With little wit and glorious might, 
To swing his soul beyond all height.”” 
No; yet, properly practised, such exercises 
will strengthen the mind, regulate the vibra- 
tions of feeling, and hasten Phantasy, with- 
out engulfing it in misty depths. 

We do not consider Fugues as the most 
elevated form possible of attainment. Han- 
del has written complete Oratorios without 
including a single Fugue; yet it would have 
been impossible for him to compose these 
Oratorios if Fugues had not been within his 
power. 

We may safely say that there never exist- 
ed areal master of the art, who did not, at 
some time during his musical career, wholly 
abandon himself to the thematic surround- 
ings of the Fugue. Accepting genius in a 
composer (as the voice in a vocalist) as nine- 
ty-nine parts of the requisite requirements, 
we may consider for the hundredth part 
‘Dexterity in the adaptation of Fugues!”’ 

The Fugue principally strengthens the 
Logic of tone-language, which is required. 
It would be absurd to place a double contra- 
point in an eighth, ninth, tenth, or to employ 
a reversed or retrograding imitation merely 
for the sake of contrapoint or imitation; all 
must be naturally created, and not manu- 
Sactured. 

Aristotle says: ‘‘Whenever you create, 
follow nature; init no disconnected ingre- 
dients occur, asin many Tragedies. A seed, 
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received by the womb of the earth, lives, 
germinates, grows in the light of the sun, 
producing blossoms and fruit in accordance 
with its nature.” Thus it is with Ideas;— 


they likewise must expand according to their 


nature, although they may receive a pecu- 
liar coloring through some peculiarity of the 
individual, as plants are influenced by soil 
and climate. 

Fugue and Rondo are the Basis of the en- 
tire old system of form.—The compositions 
were either a thematic work, or a mere com- 
pilation of two or three different melodies, 
appearing at intervals in different keys, by 
the repeating, displacing, imitating or trans- 
posing of parts more or less prolonged. 
Hayden, Mozart and Beethoven often com- 
bined both forms in their compositions. 

In favor of the first form it might be said, 
that it retains the same character, weight, 
and motion of time, throughout. The second 
is made interesting merely by an interesting 
theme. It was principally favored by such 
composers as Maria Von Weber, Meyerbeer, 
and the entire host of Italian and French 
composers of the first half of the nine- 
teenth century; especially for their instru- 
mental compositions. 

The Rondo-form also furnished the type 
for all Airs, Duos, ‘T'rios, Finales, ete. Un- 
til of late no composer could entirely cast off 
this straight-jacket; as poets cut the same in 
this fashion, or were forced to do so in order 
to justify musical critics. 

The disciples of Schumann and the prin- 
cipal founders of the new school now ask: 
‘“*Why do you not emancipate all poets and 
yourselves? Must the poet be ever forced 
to form his creations into such shape that 
the composer may adapt his two or three 
themes to the same? Or must we never 
dare to compose an Opera, the poetical part 
of which prevents us from giving it this 
Rondo-form? Or, if the Libretto is too at- 
tractive, shall we twist, repeat, expand and 
contort every word into every variety of 
shape, in order to obtain the old musical 
form, to such a degree, that if the poet 
should hear his words after undergoing this 
transformation, he would feel inclined to 
wish composer and all to the regions where 
Orpheus once was?”’ 

- “We will emancipate poets and ourselves,” 
exclaimed the disciples of Schumann, and 
consequently they condemned all forms 
appertaining to this old theory. To this 
the Conservatives answered, ‘If you do so, 
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your compositions will be formless!” But 
the former retorted, ‘* The life of feeling 
becomes shape, and every shape is possessed of 
form.” ‘This form, no matter of what na- 
ture, is good, so long as all parts retain a 
harmonious relation to each other. 

Thus the supreme law of music may be 
designated by the word * Harmony.” Con- 
sequently, every combination of tones js 
correct if they retain a harmonious relation 
in their construction; be this based on the- 
ory or not, it is all the same. To this day, 
many combinations of tones in Bach’s works 
cannot be explained by theoretical laws, al- 
though our feeling tells us that these combi- 
nations are good, and consequently correct. 


_For this reason no pupil should be chained 


to the laws of form in the moment of con- 
tion. 

Kirnberger, Weber, Marx, and others, ac- 
cording to the old school, insist upon a cer- 
tain progressive succession of chords. The 
new school studies the succession of chords 
on a larger scale; it examines into the na- 
ture of tones and guides them, as a zephyr 
guides the tones of an olian harp, by deeper 
laws than those adopted by dry Theoretics. 
These deeper laws the young composer 
must try to explore. 

In my Debates on Music* I have explained 
thirty-three progressive movements of the 
seventh chord in the Dominant; there are 
still more existing, although Theory per- 
mits but two, at the farthest three. The 
same may be said of other combinations of 
tones. 

Harmonies of disagreeable effect, such as 
pure fifths, are of course forbidden; such 
mistakes are ranked in the same category 
with improper execution, and what school 
would defend such? 


“The laws of Modulation are Elevating and 
Depressing."—The repugnance of the old 
school to diverging into distant keys is fre- 
quently but a feeling of aversion to lawless- 
ness. Very distant Diversions are often 


_much milder in effect than nearer keys; it is 


principally the eye, and not the ear, which 
is confused by many sharps and flats. The 
periods of a musical part, the musical parts 
of a scene, and the various scenes of an Op- 
era or Oratorio, must all remain in harmo- 
nious relation to each other. 

One or more chords of the Dissonante are 
followed by one of the Consonante (the lull 


* Bremen, Kranz & Co., Publ. 


after a storm); thus music is rising and sink- 
ing. This elevation and depression is incited 
to motion, melody is the inciting power. 

Tone, chord, modulation, rhythm and in- 
strumentation are merely external means. 
In our day they are nearly all fully explain- 
ed, thus enabling one thoroughly conversant 
with the laws of theory to create a large and 
extensive work, looking very much like a 
composition, although properly but a com- 
pilation of forms. 


No art can boast of so many means to de- 
ceive as music! A poet may be ever so lav- 
ish with beautiful words, yet, unless they 
can be understvod, he will be censured and 
scoffed at. Yet in music it is different. We 
often hear tones entirely unsuited to the 
words they are intended to express, and 
but few will notice it. Yes, many even 
say, ‘‘ What do I care for words or rhyme! 
If [ have but proper chords void of fifths and 
eighths, a proper rhythm, and the whole 
composition of an effect that may be produ- 
ced by vocal and instrumental combination, 
no more is needed! 


“Of what use, then, are words ?””—If music 
breathes the feeling that words express, it 
would be better to compose instrumental 
music only, placing the words to be ex- 
pressed, as a preface to the same.— Lizt, 
in his symphonic poems, as also sometimes 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, employed this 
mode of prefacing the music with the words. 
The old-fashioned, with a glance of con- 
tempt, call this Programme-music; yet, mild- 
ly judged, many of their own Cantatas, 
Operas, and Oratorios, are nothing but mere 
Programme-music! For instance: Haupt- 
mann, the first teacher on Composition at 
the Conservatory of Music at Leipsic, re- 
peats the words “ And though I roam this 
gloomy vale’? three times in succession, 
then follow four interluding measures, and 
finally the main clause, ‘‘I fear no misfor- 
tune!” What else is this but Programme- 
music? The same effect might be obtained 
by placing the words to be expressed in 
the hands of the audience, while the per- 
formers execute solfeggios on the vowels A 
or E. 

If words are sung, it is likewise necessary 
that they be understood; yet this is impos- 
sible if the words are not properly accentu- 
ated, or too widely separated, which leads 
to the same end. Let us take this sentence 
for illustration: “I see you.” Does this 
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mean, ‘I see you,’ or see you,” or 
see you”? What human being, endowed 
with common sense, will deny that the 
composer who makes use of these words is 
obliged to express their proper sense in his 
music? 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. The 
words must remain the dry and withered 
grains, which, when touched by music, 
send forth their fragrant odor. Although 
the composer is obliged to follow the decla- 
mation in his music, yet he has not only to 
speak, but also to sing. Music must be far 
richer in tones to return wholly all varia- 
tions of the sound of words: this richness 
was probably peculiar to the old Greek mu- 
sic, which possessed many more notes of 
different value (several thousand) than our 
music. 


We must be satisfied with our Scale.”— 
This is not intended to mean: ‘* You have 
the privilege of placing the short or almost 
silent syllables on more prolonged or higher 
notes than the accentuated syllables;’’ as M. 
v. Weber in his Air of Maz, ‘Eyes so 
gloomy.” He gives to the syllable 
gloom-”’ two-eighths and to ‘-y’’ four- 
eighths, and not only the high but even 
the accentuated note of the Syncope. Here 
again it is Harmony, which must correspond 
in word and tone. 

The same law governs Instrumentation, 
As much as I would prefer nothing but 
beautiful Italian violins in an orchestra, so 
much I would exclude every brass or wood 
instrument not possessed of a certain noblesse 
of sound. It must not be imagined that In- 
strumentation may be learned. We may 
learn the character and technical construc- 
tion of the various instruments, yet the 
adaptation of the same, the Instrumentation, 
is again a matter of Genius. It must har- 
monize with the feeling to be expressed. 


“What, then, is the secret of the new school?”’ 
—That the disciples of the same must possess 
more knowledge than those of the old. They 
are not only required to possess the most ex- 
tended knowledge of the expansion of voice 
and modulation combined with the same, 
but also great dexterity in contrapoint 
works, knowledge of voice and instrument, 
and finally a thorough understanding and 
perception of the language chosen for their 
vocal music; above all, they must possess 
genius. Although the disciples of Schu- 
mann, the principal fourders of this new 
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school, may be said to differ in many points, 
‘*il est impossible que tous les esprits pren- 
nent la méme direction; leur marche dif- 
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fere comme le vol des oiseaux”; — yet all 
lift their souls nearer to heaven, and wor- 
ship immortal Harmony! 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE UNIVERSAL. 


Those who know of no other universal 
than that obtained by abstracting differen- 
ces, and seizing the common marks of ob- 
jects, have no philosophical conception of 
the universal. It is to be regretted that in 
the English language the world “ general,’ 
which is the best word for the purpose, has 
sunk into a synonym of “common,” and has 
amerely discursive use. From its root, GEN, 
we could expect asuggestiveness in it of the 
creative significance of the ‘“‘universal.’’ In 
such words as genius, generous genial, we 
have the meaning referred to, and general 
was used by the spirit of our language 
(Sprach-Geist) to express the true idea of 
that which is ‘all-common” and at the 
same time the creative essence. In German 
we have Algemein and Gattung to express 
the two meanings. 

In this chapter we hope to make clear 
how the common and creative have the same 
root, and to show in what sense the Univer- 
sal or Generic may be said to be the only 
true existence. 


THE PARTICULAR. 


Seize upon the world of reality as it offers 
itself and it breaks up into an infinite con- 
course of individuals,—side by side in space 
and succeeding each other in time. Each 
one seems to be peculiar and distinct from 
all the rest, and it is as impossible for us to 
find any two objects exactly alike as it was 
for the ladies of the Court at which Leibnitz 
resided, to find any two leaves of the forest 
exactly alike, though they searched with 
care. If we look upon each object as abso- 
lutely determined, fixed in its being, and at 
the same time attribute to it independent 
validity and real existence,—this is the 
*ceommon sense”’ view, and is held by those 
who are most opposed to idealism. Over 
against the particular it holds the common 
or general. 


Experience is always engaged in discoy- 
ering resemblances. What is common to 
different objects is funded, and the process 
called generalization. The common or gen- 
eral element is looked upon as more or less 
accidental or contingent; perhaps even re- 
garded as subjective, and a mere reflection, 
made by the spectator. 

Words stand for the common elements, 
and, the differences being abstracted, of 
course it follows that the general concepts 
for which words stand correspond to noth- 
ing real, but are merely figments of the 
mind, and are either arbitrary or the pro- 
duct of mental laws. 

Such, in substance, is the view of those 
who never rise above the stages of sense 
and reflection. But in reflection arises a 
side which results finally in overthrowing 
this view ;—it is the dynamic view, wherein 
all is treated as 


THE RELATIVE. 


If we seize the particular, and demand of 
it what it is that gives it distinctness or sep- 
aration from others, we are at once engaged 
in noting its complication with other par- 
ticulars. We find that what constitutes ita 
particular individual is to be stated as a se- 
ries of defects and potentialities which mani- 
fest themselves as we pursue our investiga- 
tion. (See Chap. VIII., 1.) Through these 
lacks or wants or deficiencies it is related to 
and dependent upon an outlying sphere of 
existence, which needs to be added to it to 
complete it. ‘The particular, in short, ex- 
hibits its whole series of phases as a tend- 
ency to lose its distinguishing characteristics 
in attaining to a completer realization of the 
entire compass of its existence. That which 
is partial is so far forth affected with a mor- 
tal malady, and the wholeness of its univer- 
sality is the healthy (whole-some) state 
which it needs. 

- The particular can only be seized by tran- 
scending it. Its own existence, too, is 4 
self-transcending, for it has its properties 
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through its relation to the Beyond. It is 
therefore only in the total compass or sphere 
that includes it, as a mere complemental part 
thereof. 

The particular things in time and space 
are all self-transcendent: each is heavy, 
i.e. is attracted to a body outside of it, and 
thus is a part of the unity formed by this 
relation. Earth and Moon and Sun make a 
system together, of which neither is inde- 
pendent. So, too, the Solar systems make 
a system. and this is a part of another sys- 
tem. The individual in space and time is 
what it is through its relation, and relation 
isa transcending of the individual. Since 
what it is, is through its relation, it is an 
embodied contradiction—it is its own nega- 
tion. And hence what ts, is 


THE UNIVERSAL. 


For if we analyze the content of this phe- 
nomenal relativity we shall discover two 
sides which belong to the same essence: Ist, 
the deficiency, want or lack manifested in 
its relativity, is the activity of the including 
totality or ‘*negative unity’; 2d, itself is 
negative to its including totality, for it loses 
its separate independerce if the latter has 
fullsway. Both these factors are actively 
united in what is called a phenomenon. It 
would not be phenomenal, i. e. transient, 
unless the negative uvity of the including 
total annulled the real and caused the poten- 
tial to become real. (See Chap. VIII. again; 
also ** Essence and Phenomenon” in Vol. I. 
Jour. Sp. Phil., p. 14.) ‘Therefore in the 
activity which constitutes a phenomenon 
we have a manifestation of the including 
totality in its entire compass. Here we 
find the GENERIC. The Constant under 
the Variable is the generic, and it, we see, is 
the only true individual, for it alone abides 
and does not pass over into another, as 
the particular of space and time does con- 
tinually. Hence words as expressing the 
generic, express the only actuality or the 
only Being for itself. 'That the Universal is 
that which preserves its identity, amid the 
changiug and variable, is the principle which 
gives a basis to Realism as opposed to Nom- 
inalism. It is a strange spectacle to witness 
the very men who hold to the doctrine of 
the Correlation of forces take the position 
of Nominalists. They, in effect, say: All 
change or phenomenality is the play of 
forces which have no permanent individu- 
ality, for they are in perpetual transition, 

12 
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one force never retaining for a single instant 
its own identity, but always in process of | 
becoming another different force. From 
this it results that there is no individuality 
either in given material shapes—for these 
are dependent on the play of forces—nor in 
the given forces. heat, electricity, etc., for 
these are ceaselessly changing their forms. 
Hence the Correlationist must and does hold 
that the generic entity of force is the only 
abiding, and hence the only true individual. 
Stated in the terms we have been using in 
these chapters: The negative unity, which is 
only one of the moments of the comprehen- 
sion (see Chap. VII.), is named force, and 
the Correlationist dues not rise to the stand- 
point of Inra, and hence does not get be- 
yond an abstract Pantheism, wherein all 
finite existence suffers birth and decay, and 
even inteliigence is regarded as a finite 
when brought before this abstract Force. 
What he omits to consider is the fact that 
such abstract force; when thus elevated to 
the Universal, is necessarily spontaneous, 
i. e. self-determining or self-originating. 
For if force moves to restore the destroyed 
equilibrium of a given entire system—and 
no other concept of it will suffice—then, to 
have a continual. or abiding force, we must 
have a continual destruction of that equili- 
brium. This restoring and destroying of an 
equilibrium is the realization of the pure 
potentiality ard the return to the same, and 
is the Universal in its actuality as Ego, or 
the Generic, which is the root of conscious- 
ness. 

When the “ Positivists,”’ and all others in 
that stage of knowing which deals with THs 
RELATIVE, come to perceive this other side 
and ascend to its comprehension, they will 
have attained the apergu of Aristotle and 
Hegel, and become ‘Theistic. 


INSTITUTIONS OF SPIRIT. 


The embodied realization of the Universal 
or GENERIC, in its immediate form, is the 
Ego, as above intimated. But its embodi- 
ment in the individual has this difficulty: 
that the Eco is not completely possessed of 
itself until it frees itself from Nature, i. e. 
from the senses and from the reflective 
intellect. Its means of retaining itself as 
universal while in these lower stages are the 
Instrrutions oF Among the lowest 
forms of these is fashion—the commonness 
of humanity indicated by the prevailing 
fashion, and the difference thereof, indica- 
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ted by the same. Then. habits and cus- 
toms, moral and ethical, constitute a deeper 
community of spirit. The ramity, next af- 
ter the individual, is his first realization of 
the universal. In the family the tension of 
sex, wherein the highest stage of Nature is 
reached, is cancelled. Nature never gets 
beyond this tension of opposites in any indi- 
‘ vidual form; when we come to conscious- 
ness only, do we find a series of stages 
wherein this tension is solved and the two 
sides collapse into one-ness, just as the Ego 
knows itself, and this act is its fundamental 
characteristic. Man as animal is male and 
female, but as spirit he is his own object, 
and therefore celebrates this fact in the first 
institution of spirit—marriage, wherein he 
lays the basis of all culture and civilization. 
. The individual longing, i. e. desire, which 
makes it a finite and dependent being is here 
annulled by being joined to the object of its 
desire, which object again reflects back the 
same dependence upon the first. Thus in- 
stead of a simple finite existence commen- 
cing with a given individual and ceasing 
with the same, we have by means of the 
family a realized universality, which re- 
ceives the individual at birth and cares for 
him, and-also lives on beyond him, and per- 
forms the last offices for him. 

In Crvm Society we have a higher reali- 
zation of universality, wherein each man, 
through division of labor, is enabled to con- 
eentrate all his faculties on a speciality, and 
yet be sure of a supply of all the other spe- 
cialties from the other individuals engaged 
like himself, only on different specialities; 
so that it is the whole community, only, that 
furnishes the complete outfit for each indi- 
vidual, and hence it acts as one organism, 
and each individual, through this act of 
transcending himself and making himself 
for all, receives in turn the service of all; and 
thus all are for him, and he is for himself 
through the reciprocal relation thus estab- 
lished. Hence civil society is an organism 
which serves the purpose of making Man 
universal in so far as the life in time and 
space is concerned ; it makes all for and 
through each, and each for and through all. 
The relation begins from the individual and 
goes out to the many, but returns through 
them back to the individual. 

Property is a realized universality of the 
individual will—nature transformed into a 
spiritual somewhat by being forced into the. 
service of the spiritual. Again, property has 
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a universal solvent— money, — wherein all 
property becomes fluid and transferable, 
thus making it completely the instrument 
of Society. Thus each is made free and 
self-dependent; for in so far as he energizes 
and relates himself to. the community, just 
so far does the community relate itself back 
to him, and he gets the fruit of his own 
deed. 

But civil society is not thus complete as 
an instrument of realization of the universal 
without an obverse side —THE Srare. It js 
the State which holds the wheels of civil go- 
ciety in their places and renders all perma- 
nent and secure. Were there only positive 
or useful deeds—productive deeds—possible 
from the individual, then government would 
not be necessary, for civil society could go 
on by itself. But in that case, moreover, 
the institutions of spirit would not be for 
the genesis and nurture of spirit, for that 
presupposes rudimentary or germ forms of 
spirit wherein the complete consciousness 
has not yet been reached. Institutions are 
to take the undeveloped individual (whether 
infant or criminal) and guide him to self- 
guidance (i. e. negate his negativity). But no 
self-determination can begin without nega- 
ting its own determinations, and hence its 
first acts must be Ev1L; for its own determ- 
inations, those of nature, and of the moral 
organization in which it exists, are in and 
for themselves right. But it—the individual 
will—has the right to be self-determined, 
and hence to cancel these limits as imposed 
upon it trom without, through education, 
ete. But the first acts of the will are mere 
‘*self-will”? and the opposite of the rational 
will, and must necessarily be so. Hence the 
State is absolutely indispensable as the high- 
est institution of spirit (so long, at least, as 
the state of childhood exists), and its func- 
tions are obviously these: it makes the indi- 
vidual’s deed his own, whether positive or 
negative. Ifhe negates the rational organ- 
ism of civil society or the family, the state 
interposes and adds the link which brings 
his deed home to him, and he finds himself 
negating himself and suffering the conse- 
quences. Thus he learns to will rational 
deeds, i.e. deeds which have a universal 
content, and will not hurt the doer when 
they come back to him. The doer is made 
universal by the state in the fact, that what- 
ever the doer does, he does to himself, and 
is a complete circle. The state protects 
each from all and all from each, and each 
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from himself, by this function it exercises 
of universalizing each deed: the individual 
reaping the result of his own deed from the 
beginning, finds that evil deeds negate his 
power of doing at all. By the mediation of 
the prison and the gallows, his deed, if evil, 
hurts him alone and saves every other indi- 
vidual of the community from injury. By 
the completeness of the mediation each deed 
recoils soon enough to prevent an accumu- 
lation great enough to annihilate the indi- 
vidual by its return stroke. This function 
of universalizing man as free-doer (which 
belongs to the state) is not an exceptional 
one, but the very means by which all arrive 
at a rational will—a will that does not for- 
ever contradict itself, as caprice does. If 
now and then a man grows up uncorrected 
and murders or steals, it is evidence of the 
imperfection of the realization of the univer- 
salizing power, but it is also a warning ex- 
ample of what we ali should be, were there 
no state. 

While the state stands for the highest re- 
alization of the universal on the practical 
side, there are spheres above it in which this 
is achieved in a far more adequate manner. 
In Art there is a subordination of the natu- 
ral into the rank of a mere symbol for spirit. 
In this, spirit realizes its universality in be- 
ing able to remove all alien appearance to the 
senses. 

In Religion spirit recognizes its unity with 
the supersensuous essence that it has attain- 
edto by thought. It places the Universal 
before itself as its ideal. 


In Philosophy, spirit, the Universal is to 


be reached as the form of Speculative In- 
sight, and this is the highest form of spirit. 
(H Bewpta td dprotov.) 

Thus Art symbolizes the Universal in ma- 
terial forms; Religion makes it an object of 
conception, while Philosophy comprehends 
it concretely. 


CONCLUSION. 


With the consideration of the ‘Universal 
our Introduction may conclude. If any one: 
seizes the Universal as we have attempted 
to characterize it here, he will have seized 
the key to all thinking and Being, and will 
be prepared to accompany us through a con- 
sideration of the different systems of Philos- 
ophy that have prevailed and now prevail. 

“But this series would’ not’ be complete 
Without giving.a hasty review of our prO- 
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gress from Chapter I. to Chapter X., and 


showing that each apercu was a phase of , 


the Universal, and luminous for that very 
reason. We may sum up, therefore, our 
results as follows: 


Cuapter I. 


Time and Space are a priori, and yet th the 
logical conditions of the world; hence Mind, 
which is the source of what, is a@ priori (and 


hence, for the reason mentioned, is the logi- © 


cal condition of the world in Time and 
Space), must be the Universal and a solvent 
of all that exists. 


CHAPTER II. 


.The Finite and Infinite distinguished : 
the Finite, ‘‘ that which is limited by some- 
thing other than itself;”’ and the Infinite, 
that which is its own ‘other ’’ or limit, and 
hence, instead of limiting itself, continues it- 
self, and is thus universal. 


Cuapter III. 


Categories, or general predicates, are the 
means by which we cognize, and as instru- 
ments must be presupposed by all knowing. 
Thus generalized, we must find a primitive 
category at the root or starting-point of our 
Knowing; and this is the category of Beings 
This category is the’ simple act of the mind 
in judgments—the “‘is’-ing—and hence we 
see that the primitive category is the Ego, 
itself in its simplest form’ posited objective- 
ly, and hence the fundamental act of know- 
ing is an act of distinguishing the self and 
identifying it with the self. All further 
knowing is the same process repeated, and 
hence it is the realization of the Universality 
of the Ego as intelligence. The Ego can 
have no other than itself as object for. it. 


Cuaprer IV. 


Being is dependent or 
termined through itself or through another. 
—In all ‘cases, dependent Being or Being 
through another, is a moment (or complemen- 
tal element) of a complex whole which is, ag 
such, independent and self-determined. 
Hence the Self-determined is the Basis of alk 
Being, and it is hence the Universal or all- 
present form. Besides, since it is selfe 
determined it is spontaneous and origina~ 
ting, creative of the special and Sestructive 
of the same. It isthus Generic. 

"This is the most easy ascent to the fons: 
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tain-idea of Speculative Philosophy that I 
know of. It is the most elementary form of 
the conscious apprehensions of the Universal. 
It is the key to all great apergus of Specula- 
tive Philosophy, and should be seized fully 
by the one who wishes to make anything 
out of the works of Genius. 

The self-determined, if seized more clear- 
ly, proves to be dual—subject and object — 
and a unity constituting the individual. 
From which, if carefully considered, there 
follows conscious personality as the Su- 
preme principle of the Universe; this and 
all other spiritual truths ray out from this 
great central point of speculation. 


CuapTER V. 
“ Necessity and Chance” lead us to con- 
sider the subject of determination more 
fally.* An example of the dialectic is af- 


. * The doctrine of the Universal is the cure 
for that form of fatalism now current in lit- 
erature as a species of “Positivism.” An ex- 
ample in point will be found in the “ Atlantic 
Mouathly” for Sevtember, 1868, entitled “The 
Impossibility of Chance,” wherein the extern- 
ality of all determination is insisted upon to 
the exclusion of all spontaneity. 1t requires 
only the tracing out of the train of thought 
there started, to its ultimate consequences, to 
see how unwarrantable are the interences 
ther, drawn: 

Facts are not absolute, individual, and defin- 
ite existences; they are relative syntheses. 
The shallowest thinker seizes the merest un- 
essential phase as the “fact” for him. 
d:eper the thinker, the wider and more cum- 

ensive the synthesis included in his “tact.” 
ewton thought the whole celestial mechan- 
ism in the fact of the fall of an apple. It de- 
pends on how far back one traces the causes, 
or how widely the “totality of conditions”; for 
each fact implies the whole Universe as the 
totality of its conditions. But this doctrine 
frees us completely from the tyranny of imme- 
dia‘e sensuous facts, for it is evident that what 
the senses can perceive of a fact is a very small 
ion of the immense orbit which it fills. 
he “ Negative Unity” which is arrived at by 
this degree of reflection is elevated above the 
things of sense, and can be apprehended only 
by thought. 

But, in order to reach the Universal, one 
step more is requisite. The of condi- 
tions must be posited by itself since it has no 
externality conditioning it n. If we now 
imquire for the source of the determinations 
which arise in it, we have no resource but 
to acknowledge their spontaneity. Reflection 
is here “ cornered,” for it cannot fo outside of 
the “All.” If externality of conditioning rests 
ultimately on self-determinstion, the latter 
must be set up.as the supreme principle a 
the former as a derivative one, or one ft 
forms a mere phase of latter. Hence “ 

ibility of necessity” would be as 

title as the one above alluded to. Chance is 

be applied to the immediate form of sponta- 
noeity, and Necessity is the mediate form of the 
aes Freedom is the same in its en- 
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forded in the treatment given in this 

ter. Assuming, first, the standpoint of fa. 
talism —all is determined from without by 
external causes— we sce if this is thought 
as universal, that the all or Total must be 
without (or outside of) itself, and thus, at 
all events. self-determined. Hence Necessity 
must. presuppose self-determination, and 
can apply only to the part and not to the 
whole or totality, which is universal and 
free. 

Carrer VI. 

A more general form of treating the same 
subject (i. e. determination) is given in the 
chapter on Mediation. 

The Immediate—that which is out of rela- 
tion; the Mediate, that which is only in re- 
lation. Made Universal, we have Absolute 
Mediation — Self-relation — Self-determina- 
tion, or the Universal again. 

(a) The Immediate cannot be a determ- 
ined somewhat, and is naught; (6) the Me- 
diate is determined, and thus dependent or 
finite; (c) the Absolute Mediate is the self- 
relation, which is the Independent and ‘True, 

N. B.—The True and Universal is not a 
stuff, or material, or thing, or rigid sub- 
stance; but is a relation to itself which can 
subsist only in activity, or in a process, 
Hence the Universal is not a simple Imme- 
diate nor a simple Mediate, but both in one, 
and the Active is the permanent substance.* 
The Universal, moreover, as a multiplicity 
in unity, is a system, an organic whole. 


Cuapter VII. 


We now trace further the insight into the 
nature of the Universal as a system. As 
it is the *‘negative unity” to- 
gether with the ‘‘ moments,” and this is not 
the Absolute Universal which the Ipza is. 
«It must be not merely a totality, but a total- 
ity of totalities, in order to be the Idea,t 
which is the highest thought of Philosophy. 
In this connection, the doctrine of pure The- 
ism, in contradistinction to Pantheism or 
Atheism, gets established. 


* The Active is the greene 
This doctrine distinguishes 
Philosophy from its opposi 
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All mere limitation from without vanishes 
in the sphere of the Idea, and instead of it 
we find Recognition as its form of relation to 
the ‘‘ other-being.”’ 


VIII. 


In the ‘‘ Idea” we found the true system 
which the Universal is, as the Absolute Me- 
diation; in this chapter we have the Uni- 
versal as the Actual. The moments of the 
Actual are reality and potentiality—a process 
of reciprocal action wherein the total is in- 
volved, and in which it maintains itself as 
absolute mediation or self-determination, or 
as the Universal. The ‘“‘Form of Eternity” 
is the world’s essence and actuality. ‘The 
Phenomenal, seen from this standpoint, is 
an exhibition of the validity of the Eternal 
which abides in the activity (the ‘“ wrath of 
the wicked” turned into *‘ praise,” and all 
finitude in a state of being annulled by its 
own imperfections). The Finite is thus only 
a field for the display of the Idea. 


Carrer IX. 


Finally, we approach the Universal from 
the standpoint of Pure Thought, and con- 
sider the question of distinction and identity 
in the most general form. Here again, as in 
Chapter V., we have an example of the dia- 
lectic.* The method which distinguishes 


But it signifies the standpoint of Aristotle,and 
it is the speculative basis of the Christian The- 
ology, especially as relating to the dogma of the 
Trinity. Leibnitz founded his Monadol on 
that apercu. So, teo,the national form of gov- 
ernment of the United States is a realization 
of it. Recognition and Tolerance are the oc- 
ecompaniments of its realization. 


_* The ascent from the part to the whole is a 
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Pure Thought is this: it places the subject 
treated of, under the form of the Universal 
(the ** form of Eternity”) and considers the 
result. In such a crucible all baser metals 
give way and vanish, and leave the pure 
gold. 'Tospeak without metaphor: all cate- 
gories when tried by this standard show 
their deficiency, or what they lack in order 
to give them independent Being. Thus 
Identity, if not simple immediateness or va- 
euity, is a self-relation, and involves distinc-’ 
tion, and hence is Universal; self-distinction 
is thus the basis of identity. ‘That negation 
of negation is the form of all Being or iden- 
tity is here made «manifest. ‘This chapter 
may be called The Genesis of the Compre- 
hension of the Universal. 


CHAPTER X. 


In the last chapter we recognize the soul 
of the method that has hovered before us in 
so many different shapes. ‘The Universal is. 
the creative source of principles, the solvent 
of all multiplicity, the criterion of truth, the 
abiding essence under the Phenomenal, the 
root of conscious identity. It is the Philoso- 
pher’s stone, and by its alchemy the base 
dross of mere opinion may be converted into 
the pure gold of science. 


dialectical process. A part taken as a whole 
shows its deficiencies as its presuppositions. 
It cannot be a part without presupposing the 
whole. But the dialectic is only a kind of lad- 
der for the novice and for the preliminary s 

of comprehension, and the speculative know- 
ing uses the Idea, or the “knowing by wholes,” 
as Thomas Taylor calls it. To see the neces- 
sary unity of independent totalities is the high- 
est and most difficult step to attain; but the 
sewer must not rest satisfied until he has 
attained this insight. 


II.—PERCEPTION. 
(See page 150.) 

In the previous chapter, our “voyage of 
diseovery ”” had explored the shores of sen- 
suous certitude for Truth; but no satisfac- 
tory result was arrived at within its domain, 
and we were forced to go out into a region 
of mediation, in our pursuit. It became evi- 
dent that those who speak of immediate 
knowing, do not use the word “immediate” 
with any care as to its etymological siguifi- 
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cation, for all knowing involves mediation— 
indeed, it is an act of mediating. Whether, 
on the one hand, it is the materialist, who 
holds that all our knowing is through the 
senses, and that we know best when we are 
sensuously intuiting, and that our knowl- 
edge becomes dimmer and dimmer by our 
removal from the object of the senses—or, 
on the other hand, it is the idealist, who 
holds that our only certain knowledge is 
immediate intuition within—inspiration, as 
it were—in either case, the same error ob- 
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tains: there can be no immediate intuition 
of Truth (i. e. knowledge of Truth without 
mediation), for 'T'ruth itself involves media- 
tion, and hence can be known adequately 
only through mediation. It is this leaving 
out of mediation that makes this doctrine of 
intuition defective. What we must reach is 
a doctrine of immediateness that is a result 
of mediation. That is the true immediate- 
ness which belongs to Personality. ‘The 
reader of Plato and Aristotle will be re- 
minded of the doctrine which forms the 
foundation of their systems, to-wit: that we 
can know only through our own activity; 
that the perfect being is an energy. In the 
shape this doctrine takes here, we should 
say that Truth requires a mediating activity 
of the mind in order to be perceived. 
_ But at present we are not very far ad- 
vanced with our doctrine, and our remarks 
are rather external reflections than a state- 
ment of what the consciousness of humanity 
seizes at this point. And Hegel’s greatest 
merit is in this, that he never confuses his 
own insights which break in upon any 
given point — flashing as it were from pole 
to pole of the world of thought— with the 
unfolding in its natural order of what- 
ever object he is considering. This is his 
method, of which much has been said, 
and that mostly so erroneous as to mislead 
even the sober and considerate. Advantage 
has been taken of the common ignorance 
and prejudice with regard to those doctrines 
upon which all speculative thinkers have 
been agreed, and a few shallow apergus are 
paraded as the basis of the Hegelian method! 
Whatever our reflections may be on the 
subject, the only point of importance here 
is to seize correctly that which the experi- 
encing consciousness is driven to accept at 
this point, for that will determine what pha- 
ses we shall now consider. In arriving at 
the Universal as the truth of sensuous certi- 
tude, we must not assume consciousness as 
taking this in all its significance, otherwise 
we should end our Phenomenology at this 
point, for such would not be a phase, but ra- 
ther a comprehensive totality of all phases 
of knowing. 


_ Our translation accompanying this article 
commences at Perception (Wahrnehmung), or 
the thing and the deception. In it we have 
( [a] to [f] inclusive) a concise logical treat- 
ment of the categories which occur in the 

stage of perception so as to render clear the 
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three successive attitudes assumed by the: 
Ego in its attempts to perceive the True. 
Then follows ([g] to [o0]) the treatment of 
these three attitudes of Consciousness and 
the exhibition of the dialectic, by which 
they pass over into each other. Then ([p]} 
to [u]) we make some reflections upon the 
whereabouts of our result. 

We will now take up the consideration in 
detail. 


[a] Immediate consciousness, we have 
seen, did not grasp the truth it was seeking, 
for the reason that the truth is the Univer- 
sal, and not a mere this which that stage of 
knowing tries to seize. (Read [q. r. s.] on 
p. 102 present volume of this Journal.) To 
get at anything, it must transcend it (cancel 
it) and seize it in identity with a higher to- 
tality which includes the object and its limits, 
We perceive only by limits or differences; 
every limit or difference involves two ele- 
ments—a this and a not-this—which must be 
both seized in the act of perception. Thus 
we have the activity of perceiving on the 
one hand, which is the subjective part, 
and the result of the act—the synthesis of 
the this and the not-this— which is the ob- 
ject perceived. The Ego as subject, being 
an activity, is not the Ego of simple cer- 
titude, but is the Ego as a Constant un- 
der the different phases of its activity as 
perceiving. This Ego is, then, a Univer- 
sal. The object is likewise a Universal (in 
the sense of being the unity of particulars— 
a unity both negative and positive).* This 
object, which results from the act of percep- 
tion, seems to be a necessary synthesis; 
while the Ego, whose activity is inconstant 
and arbitrary, seems for this reason to be 
unessential to the truth of the object. 


[b] Through mediation such as we have 
considered, the Ego has united a number of 
particulars ina negative unity. It has found, 
in brief, a thing with properties. Let us ana- 
lyze its proceeding: 

[c] In seizing a this, it transcended it 
through its limits which separate it from the 
not-this, and hence it seized the this as not 
(some other) this. Hence the sensuous im- 
mediateness remains in our result as a ‘‘can- 
celled”’ (aufgehoben), i. e. as having validity 
in conjunction with another, or by and 

* The reader is referred to Chapter X. of the 
Introduction to Philosophy, published in this 
number of the Journal, for a fuller considera- 


tion of the Universal or Generic, which is here 
en of in a summary manner. 
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through another. Thus “‘cancel”’ (aufheben) 
has a twofold meaning (like évaipew): to an- 
nul and to preserve in its elfects. A ‘“noth- 
ing of the This” is a “‘ not this particular,” 
but is some other particular in general. 
“Being with negation” (or somewhat and 
its other) is a total, and hence a Universal. 


This complex, grasped together— which | 


forms the Universal, in which we have both 
identity and difference—the identity as a 
common ground in which the Different 
seems to inhere,—is the Thingness, and the 
inhering Different constitutes properties. 

[a] This is the positive Universality: the 
abstract medium of Thingness, in which all 
the many properties abide; they live to- 
gether without quarrelling, ‘‘each indiffer- 
ent towards the other.’”? The white color, 
acrid taste, cubical form, hardness, etc., all 
inhere in one unity which allows them to 
exist each for itself. But there is another 
side, according to which each property ex- 
cludes its opposite, and this makes the thing 
an “excluding unity.”? Thus the positive 
universality of the thingness becomes thing 
by aud through this negative or excluding 
relation of the many properties. 

[e] To sum up our description of the 
Thing, we see that it is threefold (and 
whether the reader understands the logical 
genesis of the “Thing” or not, it does not so 
much matter provided he notes carefully this 
mentioned t¢hreefoldness pertaining to it): its 
first phase being its ‘“‘ indifferent passive gen- 
erality,”’ in which the different properties are 
collected without being related to each other 
(the whiteness, cubicalness, acridness, etc., 

not mutually excluding but tolerant each of 
the other); its second phase being its nega- 
tive or excluding phase, wherein the Thing 
appears as a unity and in opposition to other 
things; the third phase is the union of the 
positive and negative moments just de- 
scribed, and the many properties are each 
possessed of this twofold character in that 
they are negative to their opposites and in- 
different to their unity with other proper- 
tiesin the Thing. 

[f] The Thing as just described is the 
object of Perception, and it is very clear 
from the nature of the object what the 
course of experience will be. If there should 
arise any discrepancies — any contradictions 
or inconsistencies —in the experience, it is 
evident that consciousness will refer them 
to its own imperfection, and endeavor to 
correct the same by subsequent endeay- 
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ors. For our experience to this point has 


demonstrated that if we take things imme- 
diately we shall not get their truth but their 
untruth, and on this account the subject per- 
ceiving is in a measure responsible for the 
untruth that will inevitably occur unless the 
proper mediation is made. 


I. 


[g] We will now go through the actual 
experience in the light of the principles just 
established. We are to expect contradic- 
tions because the “Thing” involves them in 
its own nature. 

1. I take an object as one, but I must seize 
it by some one characteristic mark or prop- 
erty. Such characteristic mark or property 
is determined by its relation to other things, 
and thus transcends the Thing which I am 
holding as a pure and simple one. 2. I cor- 
rect my mistake (for I am liable to make 
mistakes in my haste), and now regard the 
object as the continuity or relation which 
embraces two sides. But I instantly per- 
ceive that this relation or property is de- 
termined as negative, or opposed to, anoth- 
er, hence as excluding. ‘This contradicts 
continuity or participation, and forces me to 
asecond correction: 3. I posit it as an ex- 
cluding again, or as a one separated from 
others. But I am still in difficulty; for as I 
examine carefully the object to see if I have 
now seized it in its truth, seeing that I have 
it now entirely by itself, | become aware of 
a multiplicity of properties closely—nay, in- 
separably—united to the one property by 
which I distinguished and cut off the Thing 
from others. A third correction: 4. Itisa 
common medium —a combination, a collec- 
tion of properties, each independent of the 
other—each property a relation to other 
things, and yet excluding other properties, 
thus an including-excluding, a self-tran- 
scending, which we have called a Universal. 
After this third correction, I find that the 
Thing is a collection of independent Uni- 
versals; and as I am in search of the simple 
and true, and do not care to take a handful 
at a time, 5, I concentrate my attention 
upon one of the properties—of course, I get 
a collection of several by seizing one at 4 
time and adding them together—it is clear 
that my perception is the act of seizing sin- 
gle properties, and hence these are my ob- 
jects and the truth of the objective world. 

But this fourtlf correction, scanned more 
closely, proves to have landed me at. thé 
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standpoint of immediate knowing, and I am 
trying the impossible feat there attempted— 
that of holdiig a single individual out of all 
relation. An isolated property could not be 
a definite one if thus taken out of relation to 
others; nor indeed could it be a property at 
all, for a property belongs to a thing, and 
hence cannot be isolated. I find myself try- 
ing to seize the truth by supposing a pure 
abstraction which exists nowhere out of my 
fancy (or ‘“‘meaning’’). 


{(h] I give up this attempt as soon as I be- 
come conscious of it, and commence again 
with a new mode of procedure. I cannot 
pursue the same policy as before, for I have 
learned this from experience: that if I take 
the object just as it seems, there will be a 
series of seemings or phases which will suc- 
ceed each’ other and drag me after them 
until I find myself entirely alone by myself 
and grasping convulsively an abstraction—a 
shadow of my fancy. I am inevitably “ re- 
flected out of the object and into myself.’ 
I get mixed up with the object in spite of 
myself. I see, upon close scrutiny, that this 
is owing to the fact that I referred every 
phase that occurred, to the object at once; 
and when anew one appeared, I took the 
latter up as though the former was a mis- 
take and had no validity against the second. 
I now see that there are two necessary 
sources of the phases that occur in Percep- 
tion: the object, and the subject—myself. 

I see now how to get over the difficulties 
heretofore encountered: I, the perceiving 
consciousness, must not only give attention 
to the Thing but also to myself; and what- 
ever proceeds from my own activity must 
be subtracted from the result, so that I may 
apprehend the object purely and without 
mixing up my activity with it. 

[i] 4. 1 perceive the Thing as one, and, in 
accordance with the new insight which 
guides this my second stage of Perception, 
lrefer to my own reflection these manifold 
properties which persistently force them- 


selves upon my attention. I, therefore, es-. 
cape the former perplexity by saying: ‘“The 


Thing is one, and as for these properties, 
they severally arise through the circum- 
stance that this one object is related to me by 
means of my several sensés, Thus one and 
the same indivisible essence (the salt) ap- 
pears white as related tosthe eye, acrid to 
the tongue, cubic to the touch, ete. This 
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diversity does not concern the simple one- 
ness of the object, bat it arises in my own 
constitution, which has a manifold of organs 
of perception. I am thus the “ universal 
medium” in which these many properties 
isolate themselves. By this explanation I 
remove the contradiction which arose in 
experience. 

[j] 2. While I complacently regard this 

simple one, which I no longer allow to be 
contradicted by the influx of the manifold 
properties, all at once a suspicion crosses my 
mind, that, in avoiding one danger, another 
and a greater danger may have been incur- 
red! For, as I was endeavoring to hold the 
One in its pure and simple existence and 
actuality, I surprised myself continually in 
the act of distinguishing it from other 
things. For to be One is to be negative to 
others, and this I found it could not be with- 
out properties. In my generous intention 
of relieving the object from contradiction, I 
had deprived it of its means of self-defence, 
and left it to perish through lack of the 
wherewith to distinguish it from others. 
White, acid, cubic, etc.—these properties 
are determined only through their oppo- 
sites, black, sweet, round, etc. The Thing is 
individualized and distinct from others pre- 
cisely through its possession of these prop- 
erties. ‘Therefore the Thing must possess 
properties, and they must be in it essentially 
and not merely for others. Hence the Thing 
is now a common medium in which the 
white, acid, cubic, etc.—the many properties 
—subsist as independent of each other. 

[k] And having attributed to the object 
this multiplicity and the general medium, I 
now see that my predicating unity or one- 
ness to it was gratuitous: I did it by reason of 
a subjective habit belonging to my conscious- 
ness, but it is clear that the Thing cannot be 
both many and one at the same time. I 
now subtract the predicate of one-ness, and 
leave the object a ‘‘ mere including surface” 
which surrounds the different properties; 
and these different properties should, since 
they are independent, be called materials or 
stuffs (substances). ‘The Thing is now a col- 
lection of substances, and in so far as it is 
white it is not cubic, and in so far as it is 
white and cubic it is not acid, etc. 

[1} It is evident that I now again must re- 
gard one of these independent substances or 
materials as the pure simple truth, as the 
constant under the various forms. Fatal 
circle! I am again thrown back to the stage 


of sensous certitude, wherein I endeavor to 
take the This for and by itself. I cannot 
take a property out of its relation without 
destroying it and making it a mere impossi- 
ble phantom; of this I was convinced in [g], 
and now I find that my second stage of Per- 
ception ends in the same reflection into my- 
self that the first stage did. I cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the Thing possesses all 
the diversity which I have been attempting, 
in vain, to explain by assuming a part as be- 
longing tome. The Thing must be both 
one and manifold—the one-ness and the 
properties with the common medium, all 
exist, objectively and independently. 

[m] Consciousness has therefore to try a 
new mode of explanation. It grows clearer 
on the subject of the Thing at each step, 
and must eventually come to recognize its 
threefoldness and unity, as we saw from the 
logical analysis at the beginning. But at 
present, although it is forced to posit the 
entire movement as objective, it separates 
the movements thereof and endeavors still 
to explain away the contradiction. It 
says: 1. The Thing is one, for and by 
itself. But it is also for others. And its 
Being for itself is different from its Being 
for others. Thus it is atwofold Being: in 
itself, one; for others, a manifold of proper- 
ties. In so far as both these sides are con- 
sidered as belonging to One thing, it is 
consciousness that is responsible for it—a 
subjective affair that must be taken into ac- 
count in order to get rid of the threatening 
contradiction. I therefore withhold this pos- 
iting of them in one and say: im so far as the 
Thing is for itself, it is not for others. The 
oneness and the ‘‘general medium’? fall 
asunder, so that the former belongs to the 
Thing regarded as by itself, while the same 
Thing regarded as in relation to different 
things becomes a general medium for the 
subsistence of manifold properties. We 
have pushed our multiplicity entirely out of 
our simple object, and it is no longer an ob- 
ject of consciousness. 

[n] 1. But what does it avail to waste our 
energies in striving to save the Finite from 
self-contradiction? Even though we offer 
to bear the contradiction ourselves, it does 
not save the object from the fatal stroke !— 
“The contradiction must come to the isola- 
ted single hing,” for it must have distinc- 
tion, difference, determination, in order to 
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be different from the others. 2. Each of the 
things is a different one from the rest. Its , 
essential character distinguishes it from 
them. Its manifold of properties still be- 
long to it, but are not essential; i.e. they 
are secondary or resultant from the recipro- 
cal action of the primary, essential charac- 
ter, with other things. ‘he opposition or 
antithesis does not lie between the essential 
character and the manifold properties, but 
between the former and the external things. 

{o] Thus the thing is in its essential char- 
acter one side of an antithesis, the other side 
being the outside things. This Antithesis is 
essential, and hence the manifold properties 
in the thing which arise through this essen- 
tial relation are necessary to the Thing, just 
as a permanent cause must produce constant 
results. But what have we gained! In or- 


‘der to get the antithesis of one-ness and 


multiplicity out of the Thing, we have made 
the Oneness directly upon exter- 
nal things, and thus its **Absolute charac er 
is only a relation to others.’? Hence the 
very result we have all along sought to 
avoid now stares us full in the face, and this 
time we have no sophistry more to shield 
us, for we have arrived at a universal con- 
clusion: either the Thing is one and many 
in itself—and this Scylla we sought to avoid 
and thus sailed straight into the Charybdis 
—or else the Thing is itself a mere phase of 
a totality which includes it and other things 
as reciprocally determining elements, each 
of which may be said to be in their not- 
being. For the dependent is being outside 
of itself; what it is lies beyond it, and it is 
mere PHENoMENoN. The Phenomenon is a 
play of mediation wherein negativity forms 
two sides: ist, the immediate; 2d, the nega- 
tion of the immediate. 

[p] [s] Absolute negation or self related 
negation is self-negation or self-cancelling, 
which in its first phase is called the Phe- 
nomenal. The next chapter will treat of 
the ‘Phenomenal under the category of 
Force. It belongs to the UnpErsTanDING 
and not to Perception, for the latter deals 
with a conditioned Universal—a Thing that 
is through mediation and yet not wholly 
through mediation. 

[t] The unconditioned Universal is that 
which is, in one and the same respect, the 
opposite of itself, i.e. pure mediation. 

{q] ‘The property of the Thing was, as 
we saw in [e], a self-transcending, and this 
is exactly the first verdict of our experience. 
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The “‘necessary unessential” is self-nugatory. 
It is produced essentially by the Thing, and 
yet is unessential for the reason that were 
it otherwise it would contradict the thing! 

{r] Thus the last ‘‘in so far’’ falls away. 
This twofold ‘‘in so far” spoken of in [n] 
(of the original) was, 1st, the important one: 
in so far as the Thing is one, its Absolute 
determinateness is antithetic to outside 
things—it negates them; 2d, in so far as it 
has manifoldness (this is unimportant) it is 
a result of the relation of the essential de- 
terminateness of the Thing to other things, 
and hence is unessential—it is rather an ex- 
ternal reflection of the one who compares 
the two sides together. 

But the first ‘‘in so far’? placed the Thing 
in a state of complete interdependence with 
other things, and thus destroyed its claim to 
simple self-existence. Hence, the second 
‘sin so far” goes too. For the manifoldness 
is seen to be the very essence of the oneness 
of the Thing. 

In so far as it is for itself, it is for others, 
and vice versa. 

{u] These empty abstractions are the 
content of ‘‘common sense,”? and the play 
between them is the common occupation of 
the same, only it deals with such under con- 
crete forms. It is so naive as to forget one 
moment what it admitted the moment be- 
fore. In this chapter we have had an ex- 
haustive treatment of all the forms of its 
sophistry. It always cries out “‘Sophistry,”’ 
when a speculation or true result is shown 
it; yet it unceasingly moves ‘‘in the whirl- 
ing circles” of these contradictions, and 
withal is so serious and good-natured as to 
offer to take on its own shoulders all the 
contradictions it finds in Things. 


To sum up the course: 
First Stage. 

The Ego followed the different phases, 
one by one, as they came to its notice, until 
it found itself face to face with an undeterm- 
ined determination, which should relate but 
did not. 

Second Stage. 

It sees that there is duality involved in its 
perception, but will not yet regard it as ob- 
jective. I. It takes on itself the manifold 
properties, and regards the Thing as one. 
II. It finds that this destroys the Thing, 
so it gives the Thing the manifold, and takes 
on itself the act of attributing unity to the 
same. And then it has arrived at the same 
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undetermined determination, etc., as in the 
first stage. 
Third Stage. 


It has learned that both manifoldness and 
unity belong to the Thing, but attempts to 
explain away the contradiction: I. By keep- 
ing the Thing as one for itself, and the Mani- 
fold in its relation to others. But as the 
Thing cannot be One without determina- 
tion, it is obliged to explain it more expli- 
citly. II. That the One is determined as 
against other things, and hence there ad- 
heres to it some multiplicity of necessity 
because this relation of the One to the oth- 
ers is essential. 

Here it discovers the dilemma it is in; for 
it has pushed matters so far in order to save 
the Thing from contradiction, that it has 
brought itin and for itself into absolute con- 
tradiction. It has made its essential charac- 
tera mere relation to the external things, 
in order to explain the necessity of the ma- 
nifold properties. 


The whole content of this chapter may be 
treated concisely thus:* 

It is the passage from the conditioned 
Universal to the unconditioned Universal, 
from a Mediated through another to a me- 
diated through itself. But self-mediation is 
not fully reached until the close of the next 
chapter (the Understanding). Here it gets 
out of Perception when it sees that Pure 
Mediation is the truth of all before it. That 
self-mediation is the truth of Pure Media- 
tion is very easy to see as a doctrine by it- 
self, but to see how the categories of the 
Understanding arise and vanish on the way 
which consciousness travels to that result— 
this is a labor to which the whole twelve of 
Hercules were a mere child’s play. The 
reader shall see this in the next chapter, 
however, and we will merely prepare the 
way here here by giving the ‘‘concise treat- 
ment’’ announced above, without more ado. 

A. 

Things are posited as existent. They are 
determined, each definite and distinct from 
the others. Each has manifold properties. 


B. 

I. But there can be no such thing as a real 
contradiction. Our finite minds may be in- 
volved in contradictions by reason of their 
limits, but the Actual is always self- iden- 
tical. 


* See p. vetene of thts 
for a treatmen’ 


II. Hence we must endeavor to explain 
how the manifold properties consist with 
the unity of the Thing. 

Ill. They evidently arise through compli- 
cation of each thing with the others.* (Of 
course it has a right to assume just’as many 
“others” as it pleases; they do not cost 
anything.) 

IV. But, in order that this may explain 
anything, (a) each must be something in it- 
self, and (6) yet in relation to others which 
are different. 

This contains the very contradiction that 
was to be avoided. 

C. 

I. A, B, ©, D, ete., stand for things, each 
in itself something unique, entirely different 
from the others. 


* Note how reflection always pushes a con- 
tradiction back into some other sphere, and 
leaves it there as if it were solved. The ostrich 
has a similar trick of putting its head in the 
sand when it wishes to hide from its pursuers. 
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Il. A is different from B, C and D, and 
each of the latter from each of the others. 

Ill. Thus A is different from B, but it 
must have a different difference from C, and 
so also from D. But thus its own determ- 
ination is determined, and it falls in the same 
category with each as regards the others; it 
is thus like to and different from each one, 
and the respect in which it is like is different 
from the respect wherein it differs from 
each. Therefore difference falls within it, 
and it is self-opposed. ; 

D. 


To trace this to self-determination, it re- 
quires only to hold the result as strict and 
absolute. That which is purely and abso- 
lutely self-opposed is self-determined. 

It must be left to our next chapter, how- 
ever, to show in detail what artifices the 
Understanding will invent to conceal from 
itself the full significance of the position just 
gained. 


Ilead you to the very famous, and never 
sufficiently extolled torso of a Hercules, to 
awork which is the most perfect in its kind, 
and is to be numbered among the highest 
products of art which have come down to 
us. But how shall I describe it to you, see- 
ing that it is bereft of the most comely and 
important parts which naturally belong to 
it? Like the bare trunk of a grand old 
oak which has been felled and shorn of its 
branches and boughs, the statue of the hero 
sits, mangled and mutilated—head, legs, 
arms, and the upper part of the breast gone. 

The first glance will, perhaps, discover to 
you nothing more than a misshapen stone; 
but if you are able to penetrate into the 
mysteries of art, you will behold one of its 
miracles, if you contemplate this with a 
quiet eye. Then will Hercules appear to 
you ag in the midst of all his labors, and the 
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hero and the god will at once become visible 
in this stone. ; 

At the point where the poets leave off, the 
artist has begun. The former are silent as 
soon as the hero is admitted among the 
gods, and has wedded the goddess of ever- 
lasting youth; the latter shows him to us 
in deified form, and, as it were, with an 
immortal body, which, nevertheless, has 
retained strength and elasticity equal to 
those great labors which he has accom- 
plished. 

I see in the powerful outlines of this body 
the unconquered might of the vanquisher 
of the puissant giants who rose against the 
gods, and were overthrown by him on the 
Phlegrzan plains; and, at the same time, 
the soft traits of these outlines, which ren- 
der the build of the body light and supple, 


represent to me its rapid movements in the 
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combat with Achelous, who, with all his 
manifold changes of shape, could not escape 
from his hands. In each portion of :he body 
is manifested, as in a picture, the whole hero 
engaged in a particular deed; and we see 
here, as in a correct plan representing a 
rationally constructed palace, the purpose 
which each subserved, and the deed which 
it was intended to symbolize. 1 cannot look 
at the small portiun of the left shoulder 
which is still visible, without calling to mind 
that upon its outstretched strength, as upon 
two mountains, the whole burden of the cir- 
cles of the heavens has rested. With what 
grandeur the breast expands, and how glo- 
rious is the heaving curve of its arch! Such 
a breast must that have been against which 
the giant Antzus and the three-bodied Gery- 
on were crushed. No breast of a thrice or 
four times crowned Olympian victor, no 
breast of a Spartan warrior born of heroes, 
can have showed so glorious, so sublime. 

Ask those who know all that is most beau- 
tiful in the nature of mortals, whether they 
have seen aside to be compared with the 
side of this torso. The action and reaction 
of its muscles are equated with a skilful 
measure of alternating movement and swift 
strength, and the body, on account of them, 
had to be made massive and suitable for 
everything which he wished to accomplish. 
As in a swelling movement of the sea the 
previously smooth surface sprouts with a 
vague unrest into rippling waves, whereof 
one swallows another and again throws it 
out and rolls it forward, so, with the same 
soft swell and ripple, does the one muscle 
pass into the other, and a third, which rises 
between them and seems to strengthen their 
movement, loses itself in the first, and our 
gaze is, as it were, swallowed up at the same 
time. 

I would fain stop here, to give space for 
our contemplations, to impress upon the 
imagination an ever-enduring image of this 
side; but the lofty beauties are here in 
indivisible union. What a conception we 
gather from those thighs, whose solidity 
clearly shows that the hero has. never 
flinched, and never been forced to bend! 
At this moment my spirit traverses the re- 
motest regions of the earth through which 
Hercules passed, and I am borne to the 
boundaries of his toils, and even to the mon- 
uments and pillars where his foot rested, 
by the sight of those thighs, of inexhaustible 
strength and god-like length, which have 
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borne the hero over a hundred lands, even 
to immortality. I was beginning to reflect 
on these distant features, when my spirit 
was recalled by a glance at his back. I was 
charmed when I looked at this body from 
behind, as a person who, after admiring the 
gorgeous portal of a temple, is conducted to 
the top of it, where the vaulted roof, which 
he cannot see over, throws him anew into 
amazement. Isee here the principal edifice 
of the bones of this body, the origin of the 
muscles, and the basis of their arrangement 
and motion; and all this looks like a land- 
scape descried from the summits of moun- 
tains. a landscape over which Nature has 
poured out the manifold wealth of her beau- 
ties. As its aérial heights with gentle slope 
lose themselves in hollow valleys, which 
narrow here and widen there; so, manifold, 
splendid, and beautiful, rise the swelling 
hills of muscle, round which wind, like the 
stream of the Meander, depths almost im- 
perceptible, manifest rather to touch than 
to sight. 

If it appear inconceivable how power of 
thought can be shown in another part of the 
body besides the head, then learn here how 
the hand of a creative master is capable of 
informing matter with spirit. It seems to 
me as if the back, which appears bent in 
lofty contemplations, formed a head which 
is busy with glad remembrances of his 
amazing deeds; and while such a head, full 
of majesty and wisdom, rises before my 
eyes, the other missing limbs begin to take 
form in my thought; an efflux from what 
is before me gathers, and produces, as it 
were, a sudden restoration. 

The might of the shoulder indicates to 
me how strong the arms must have been 
that strangled the lion upon Mount Cithe- 
ron, and my eye tries to give shape to 
those which bound and carried off Cerberus. 
His thighs and the remaining knee give 
me an idea of the legs, which were never 
weary, and which pursued and caught the 
brazen-footed stag. By a mysterious art, 
the spirit is borne through all the deeds of 
his strength to the perfection of his soul; 
and in this torso is a monument thereto, 
such as no one of the poets, who celebrate 
only the strength of his arms, has erected; 
the artist has surpassed them all. His 
image of the hero leaves no room for 4 
thought of violence or licentious love; in 
the repose and quiet of the body is mani- 
fested the great collected spirit, the man 


self to the greatest perils, who has given 
security to countries, and rest to their in- 
habitants. 

This exquisite and noble form of a nature 
thus perfect is, as it were, wrapped round in 
immortality, and the form is but as a vessel 
to contain it; a loftier spirit seems to have 
taken the place of the mortal parts, and to 
have expanded in their stead. It is no lon- 
ger a body which has still to fight with 
monsters and destroyers of peace, it is that 
which has been purified upon Mount ta 
from the dross of humanity, now smelted 
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who, from love of justice, has exposed him- 


away from the original source of likeness to 


the father of the gods. Neither the loved 


Hyllus nor the tender Iole ever saw Hercu- 
les so perfect. ‘Thus he lay in the arms of 
Hebe, of everlasting youth, and inhaled an 
undying influence. His body is nourished 
by no mortal food or coarse particles; he 
lives on the fuod of the gods, and he seems 
only to taste, not to eat, and altogether 
without being filled. 


Ei ydg opexpdv Ext xaradeio, 
Kai Saud rovr’ Epdore. * 


THE IDEAL. 


By A. ©. B. 


Weary steps shall press in vain 
Forward still, its height to gain— 
But one summit to attain; 


All around, the summits thin, 
Dark or sunny, close thee in; © 


All, at once thy feet must win. 


Hands that seek it here, or there, 
Losing labor may forbear; 
It eludeth everywhere. 


What thou losest, must thou hold; 
When the new becomes the old, 
Then thy hands shall all enfold. 


Eyes that look straight on are blind, 
Missing what they strain to find,— 
Seeing not what lies behind. 


For a perfect circle, lies 


The horizon for thine eyes, 


Till within itself it dies. 


Through and round the changing show, 
Where its shining footsteps go, 
Learn its changeless self to know. 


All that has been and may be, 


One, it waits and comes for thee. 
In the still Eternity. 


* Hesiod. Works & Daye, 861 sq. 
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What is Meant by “Determined.” 


WHAT IS MEANT BY “DETERMINED.” 
[The following discussion, which is a continuation of the one in a former issue called “Nom- 


inalism and ” may serve a good p 


urpose 
regarding some of the important technical expressions employed.— 


To the Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 

Sim:— Your remarks upon my inquiries 
concerning Being and Nothing are very 
kind and courteous. Considered as replies, 
they are less satisfactory than they might 
have been had I succeeded better in making 
my difficulties understood. 

I suspect that there must be some misun- 
derstanding between us of the meaning of 
the various terms cognate with ‘ determ- 
ined.”? Perhaps, therefore, I shall do well 
to state more fully than I did before, the 
manner in which I understand Hegel (in 
common with all other logicians) to use 
them. Possibly, the original signification 
of bestimmt was -“‘ settled by vote’’; or it 
may have been “ pitched toakey.”? Thus 
its origin was quite different from that of 
‘*determined’’; yet I believe that as phi- 
losophical terms their equivalence is exact. 
In general, they mean “fixed to be this (or 
thus), in contradistinction to being this, that, 
or the other (or in. some way or other).*— 
When it is a concept or term, such as is ex- 
pressed by a concrete noun or adjective 
which is said to be more determinate than 
another, the sense sometimes is that the 
logical extension of the former concept or 
term is a part and only a part of that of the 
latter; but more usually the sense is, that 
the logical comprehension of the latter is a 
part and only a part of that of the former. 

In my former letter (page 60, column 1) I 
sufficiently expressed my own understand- 
ing of ‘‘ determined”’ as applied to a concept 
or term such as is expressed by an abstract 
noun. Determinate is also used either in ex- 
press application or with implicit reference 
to a second intention or term of second de- 
nomination. In such an acceptation, we 
may speak either of a singular as indeterm- 
inate, or of a conception of Being, in gene- 

* Wherein is the force of this “in contradis- 


tinction to” which our correspondent empl 
here? Determination—as we the 


ence, property, mark, quality, attribute, or, in 
any distinction that is thought 
as belonging to a subject. This would include 
its “being this, that, or the other.” Thus “high- 

loudness of sound, in gen- 
their determinateness dis- 


to clear up any confusion that may exist 
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ral, as determinate. Every singular is in one 
sense perfectly determinate, since there js 
no pair of contradictory characters of which 
it does not possess one. Yet if the exten- 
sion of the term be limited, not by additions 
to its comprehension, but by a reflection upon 
the term itself — namely, that it shall denote 
but one—it is called an indeterminate singu- 
lar. In this sense, ‘‘some one horse” is an 
indeterminate individual, while ‘‘Dexter” is 
a determinate individual. In a somewhat 
similar way, every universal conception of 
Being is quite indeterminate in the sense of 
not signifying any particular character, 
Yet, if the reflection is explicitly made (ge- 
setzt) that every thing to which it applies has 
its particular characters, it is called by He- 
gel, determinate being. Hegel teaches that 
the whole series of categories or universal 
conceptions can be evolved from one—thatis, 
from Seyn—by a certain process, the effect 
of which is to make actually thought that 
which was virtually latent in the thought. 
So that this reflection which constitutes Da- 
seyn lies implicitly even in Seyn, and it is by 
explicitly evolving it from Seyn that Daseyn 
is evolved from Seyn. (Hegel’s Werke, Bd. 
3, 8.107.) The term ‘ What is” has refer- 
ence to pure Seyn only; the term ‘‘ What is 
somehow” has reference to Daéseyn. 

This is my understanding of the term ‘“de- 
terminate.’ It must differ from yours, or 
you would not say that animality, in general, 
is determined in respect to humanity: so 
when you say that were animality and hu- 
manity, in general, undetermined with re- 
spect to each other they would be identical, 
I take the example of “highness of pitch 
in general” and “loudness of sound in gen- 
eral,” and I conclude again that we are 
taking the word ‘“‘determine”’ in different 
senses. May I ask you to reperuse my 4th 
question? (p. 60,). 

You have apparently understood me as 
applying the term “‘abstract”’ to any concept 
the result of abstraction. But, as I intimated 
(p. 57), Ladopt that acceptation in which 
“whiteness” is said to be abstract and 
“white”? concrete. For this use of the 
terms, I refer*to the following authori- 
ties: Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Gram- 


tinct—Eprror. 
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mar, 326, 5; Scotus, Super Predicamenta, 
qu. 8; Durandus & Sancto Porciano, In Sen- 
tent., lib. 1, dist. 34, qu. 1; Ockham, Summa 
Logices, pars 1, cap. 5; Chauvin, Lexicon Ra- 
tionale, sub. V. Abstractum; Mill, Logic, Bk. 
1, cap. 2, 3 4; Trendelenburg, Elementa Lo- 
gices Arist., 6th ed., p. 117, note; Uberweg, 
Logik, @ 51 (where Wolff, also, is cited); 
Hoppe, Logik, 33 256, 257. This misappre- 
hension affects the relevancy of most of your 
remarks. 


I think that Ihave not, as you suppose, 
greatly mistaken the sense in which Hege- 
lians use the term Pure Being. At least, 
my definition seems to be in accord with the 
explanations of almost all, if not all, the com- 
mentators and expositors of Hegel. I would 
submit respectfully, that your own remarks 
upon p. 117 of Vol. 1. of this Journal con- 
tradict, almost in terms, what you say (Vol. 
IL, p. 57) in reply to me.* 

Once or twice you use such expressions 
as ‘* We do not profess to speak for Hegeli- 
ans,” ‘“‘Hegelians may understand this as 
they please,’ &c. Have I been wrong, then, 
in supposing that the passage to which my 


* The passage here referred to is in Chapter 
IIL. of the “Introduction to Philosophy,” where- 
in there is no reference whatever to the —— 
lian use of the term. It isa pareheioaioel - 
vestigation of the significance of the first predi- 
cate which is a determinate somewhat, and 
“Being” is used in the popular sense of “some- 
thing” (i. e. a being), and its origin traced to 
the substantive-making activity of the Ego, 
which in its first exercise seizes itself as the 
fundamental basis of all. Just as, according to 
Kant, Time and Space, the forms of the mind, 
are made the basis of what the mind sees; so, 
too, Being as a universal predicate is the pure 
activity objectified. But the making it substan- 
tive, at the same time, determines it.—Eprror. 
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queries related was a professed defence of 
Hegelian doctrine?* 

Iam sorry to learn that I have done you ‘ 
injustice in saying that you profess to be 
self-contradictory. Yet I do not see in what 
sense you object to the remark. To say that 
a man is self-contradictory is, of course, but 
a way of saying that what he believes is self- 
contradictory. You believe that ‘ finite 
things contradict themselves’’; that is, as I 
understand it, that contradictions exist. 
Therefore, what you believe in, appears to 
be self-contradictory. Nor can I see howa 
person ‘“‘escapes self-contradiction by not at- 
tempting to set up non-contradiction as the 
first principle of things’’; that is, by not pro- 
fessing to be otherwise than self-contradic- 
tory.t 

I do not see that you notice query 3.} 


* Of course, our correspondent would not 
consider “a defence of Hegel” as identical with 
a championship of the Hegelians. It is the lat- 
ter, only, that we object to, for the reason men- 
tioned in the article on Janet viz., that the 
term is used so vaguely as toinclude those who 
differ essentially from Hegel.—Epr1Tor. 


+ We hasten to assure our correspondent 
that we do not “believe in the self-contradicto- 
.” We are sorry we were so unhappy in 
our expressions as to convey such a meaning. 
The Abiding or the Total Process is not self- 
contradictory, neither is it an abstract identity, 
but is (as we described it on p. 54, 2d col. of th 
volume) “self-identical through self-distinc- 
tion.” The self-determining is what we believe 
and it alone exists, while the fleeting show 
whose reality rests on contradiction is (and 
this is not Hegelian merely, but older than 
Plato) a mingling of Bein and non-Being. One 
who sets up the principle of contradiction ig- 
nores one side of the process, and thus involves 
himself in that which he tries to avoid.—Ep. 
¢ If any point is involved in question 3d that 
is not answered in the discussion of the other 
queries, we fail to seize it.—EpITor. 


INTUITION vs. CONTEMPLATION. — 


Through a singular chance, the present 
number of the Journal contains two notes 
from two contributors on the proper transla- 
tion of the German word Anschauung. Mr. 
Kroeger holds that the word Anschauung, as 
used by Fichte and also by Kant, denotes 
an act of the Ego which the English word 
Intuition does not at all express, but for 
which the English word ‘‘contemplation” is 
an exact equivalent. Mr. Pierce suggests 
that no person whose native tongue is Eng- 


lish will translate Anschauung by another 
word than Intuition. Whether there is a fail- 
ure to understand English on the one hand 

or German on the other, the Editor does not 
care to inquire. It is certain that while in- 
tuition has been adopted generally as an 
equivalent for the word under consideration 
both by English and French translators, yet 
it was a wide departure from the ordinary 
English use of the term. Besides this, we 
have no English verb intuite (at least in the 
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Dictionaries), and the reader will find that 
the verb used by Meiklejohn (in the trans- 
lation of Kant’s Kritik) for it is contemplate, 
and the same rendering is given by Smith in 
his excellent translation of Fichte’s Popular 
Works (London, 1849). 

Perhaps the following passage from Fich- 
te himcelf (Sammtliche Werke, vol. 1, p. 342) 
will enable the reader to decide for himself 
this question: ‘Such an act is called contem- 
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plation (or intuitwon—Anschauung). The Ego 
contemplates (intuites) a non-ego. In the 
contemplation (intuition) the Ego posits it- 
self as absolutely independent of the non- 
Ego—contemplates (intuites) it because it 
does so— without outward force. It posits 
by its own activity, and with the conscious. 
ness of its activity, each of the characteristics 
of the non-ego (ein Merkmal nach dem an- 
dern). 


* BOOK NOTICE. 


Tasiets: By A. Bronson Alcott. Pub- 
lished by Roberts Brothers, Boston, 1868. 

This book, which has been looked for a 
long time, takes its readers somewhat by 
surprise. They find in it what they had 
not expected: not a mere collection of frag- 
mentary paragraphs and sentences mostly 
embodying audacious paradoxes. but a con- 
nected series of delightful, serene, contem- 
plative, sunshiny essays, perfumed with 
choice quotations from the best writers and 


with poetic gems from his own muse. This 
at least so far as “* Part I, Practical,” goes. 


“Part Il, Speculative,” however, will 
doubtless afford material to justify in some 
degree the first expectation. A careful 
reading will, we think, remove all difficulty 
on this scorealso. It is next to impossible for 
one who has thought the “solvent wurd”’ of 
the universe to think or write otherwise than 
systematically. If he be a poet, the unity: 
will appear as a kind of “ organic unity ” 
and give to his productions an artform. If he 
be a philosopher, he will. in each sentence, 
expressly or by implication, show the rela- 
tion of his theme tothe Whole. For itis the 
study of philosophy that continually disci- 
plines the mind in the habit of viewing « 
subject comprehensively and exhaustively. 
This will explain how it is that a book with 
very few threads of relation visible super- 


ficially, may become the deepest and most 
vital unity. And such has been our experi- 
ence with this book of Mr. Alcott’s, that, 
starting out with a prejudice against its 
method—ard this prejudice partly created 
and fostered by Mr. Alcott’s own confes- 
sions—we have come to think it one of the 
most systematic and exhaustive. We found 
at first a few obvious suggestions in the chap- 
ter on Genesis, and following these out we 
were astonished to find a certain conse- 
quence in the arrangement of the topics of 
the several sections that could not possibly 
have originated through accident. And this 
in turn gave a more profond meaning to 
the contents of those sections, and we saw 
that the whole chapter had a presupposition 
in the chapter on Mind. The latter chapter 
was an enigma to us for a long time. But 
finally we discovered in it a link to the sys- 
tem of Mr. Alcott which we had all along 
supposed to be entirely missing in it, and 
had criticised it as thus defective. 

We recommend this book to those who 
wish to see the problem of the “lapse” and 
the “return’’ treated far more satisfactorily 
than by Plotinus; in brief, where personality 
is restored to its supremacy as the first 
principle, and Pantheism replaced by ‘The- 
ism. 


